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" THE FATHER’S RETURN. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Wuat a pleasant little home it was! The } store for her and them. Her husband watched 
family sitting-room had never before looked so } her with a swelling heart. After awhile he ap- 
bright and attractive as on that autumn after- } proached her, and stroking her bright, rippling 
noon. A cheerful fire blazed on the hearth- } hair, said tenderly, 
stone; the crimson curtains were closely drawn, **Poor Violet, poor, little wife, you mustn’t 
filling the room with a warm, roseate light, and } take it so hard.” 
in the midst of this, in her low, sewing-cbair, 3 She made ‘no answer, but throwing her arms 
sat the young wife, a dainty bit of embroidery } round his neck, sobbed for a few moments on 
on her lap, at which she worked away with deft {his bosom; and then she was ready for her 
fingers, humming all the while a gentle lullaby } work, and there was plenty todo. Clothing to 
to the little sleeper in the wicker cradle at her ; overlook, socks to darn, besides all the packing. 
side. On the rug, at her feet, lay a little girl, ; The whole night long she was at. it, and in the 
her first-born, worn-out with play, her curly $ chill, drear dawn, pale and weary, but with 
head pillowed on a great, shaggy Newfound- } wide, sleepless cyes, she followed him down to 
land, and both fast asleep. ‘the wharf. The “Albatross,” swung at anchor, 

Richard Standish, the husband and father, 3 all ready for her departure. 
stood noiselessly on the threshold, contemplat- $ He had kissed the babies as they ley asleep 
ing this pretty home-picture with a full heart. } in their little cot-bed, and now he turned to his 
After a few moments he made a step into the } wife. 
room. His wife looked up quickly, her eyes | “Good-by, Violet,” his bronzed features work- 
brightening with pleasure. ; ing with the emotion he struggled to keep down, 

“Oh, husband! is it you?” she said; ‘how “I may as well say it at once, as it’s got to be 
glad I am. I was so afraid you'd be detained $ done; take care of yourself and the babies, and 
late. Come in, I want * ‘don’t worry about me; a year’ll soon slip by, 

But something in his face silenced her all at § and then I'll be back again, God willing. Kies 
once, and she sat looking up at him with tender, } me, and run home like a good, little wife; you're 
entreating eyes. He spoke at last, his voice } shivering with the cold now.” 
hoarse and unsteady. ; She kissed him, clinging to his bosom for a 

“The ‘Albatross’ sails to-morrow morning, ’ moment, and then she hurried away. But on 
Violet,” he said. ‘ the top of the hill she paused to look back. She 

A silence fell between them, broken at last ; could not discern his face or figure in the crowd 
by her passionate inquiry, Sof busy men that thronged the decks, yet she 

“But, Dick, is there no help? Must you— } gazed through the darkness with yearning, wist- 
must you go?” ‘ful eyes, until the moment of departure came; 

“I must, Violet!” ‘and amid cheers and shouts, and booming guns, 

She said no more, knowing that his decision ‘ the ‘‘ Albatross’ started on her long voyage, her 
was inexorable. Once before, since their mar- ‘ white sails looking like great wings in the un- 
riage, he had gone, leaving her for a whole ‘ certain morning light. 
dreary year—and now he was goingagain. The} Thenshe hurried homeward, the babies would 
embroidery fell from her fingers, and she sat , be waking and need her care. But what a 
gazing into the red coals, while the babies slept } weary, aching heart she carried in her bosom. 
at her feet, thinking of the desolate hours in‘ All at once the aim and interest of her life 
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seemed to have diced out—the very world had} of the robins; and one sunny morning both 
changed. The red dawn-fires, just kindling in } came rushing in all aglow with excitement. 

the far east, wore a garish, sickly light; the; ‘Mother, mother!” cried Annie, her little 
early matin of the birds sounded harsh and dis- } pinafore filled with golden fruit, «see here! the 
cordant; and her home, hitherto so pretty and} golden pipins are ripe—will father come home 
attractive in her eyes, looked forlorn and deso- } to-day?” 

late. But Violet was a brave, little woman, de- Violet’s heart gave a great leap of gladness. 
spite her childish face and rippling hair; an} She looked out at the blue sky, the floating, 
although heart and hands were alike aimless } fleecy clouds, and mist-crowned hills, with some- 





and nerveless, she went resolutely to work, and 
after a time she worked herself into a genial, 
hopeful humor. For these simple, homely tasks, 
that make up our life drudgery, are often the 
saving of our souls; this ceascless labor, from } 
which we flinch at times, is the one sovereign } 
remedy, the universal panacea for human ills 
and woes. 

The glory of autumn faded, and winter came. 
The snows fell white and deep round the sailor's 
little cottage, and through the dreary, weary 
nights the patient mother worked and watched } 
her babies. Little Annie, the eldest born, could 
remember her father, and over and over again 
she would ask, 

“Mother, when will father come home from 
over the big sea?” 

And the mother would answer, her blue eyes 
brightening at the thought, 

«When summer-time comes, 
golden pipins get ripe, then father will come } 
home.” 

And the winter went by at last, and spring } 
came, bringing the bloom of primroses, and the } 
odor of violets, and the golden pipin-tree was ° 
one mass of fragrant blossoms. Little Annie 
watched them, and led her baby brother beneath 
their rustling shadow, telling him of the coming 
day when father would come home. Almost a 
year had gone by, and in all this long, long 
time only one letter had come. Midshipman 
Standish found but few opportunities to send 
letters; but this one sufficed. He was well, 
and the “Albatross” would soon be homeward 
bound—he would be at home in autumn. 

And autumn came; the trees put on the livery 
of royal purple, the hills their russet gold 
Violet Standish went about her work, from day 
to day, with an indescribable beauty in her 
face. She seemed to have grown young again; 


darling, and the} 


$ thing like a prophecy at her heart. 
“I think he will, darling!” she replied; 
will make ready for him, any way. Go gather 


‘Swe 


all you can.” 

And the children toddled off again, the little, 
sturdy boy looking so like his father, that his 
mother ran after him and covered his brown 
face with kisses. Then she hurried back and 
} fellto work. She cleaned the cottage till a speck 
of dust could nowhere be found, put fresh linen 
on the beds, and fresh flowers in the windows— 
and then she went to cooking. Every delicacy, 
for which he had ever expressed 2 fancy, was 
prepared; and as the sun was going down, 
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dressed in her prettiest grown, she sat down to 
? 
, 
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wait. e 
‘Will father come to-night, mother?” asked 
Annie, stealing up in the twilight. 
“Tf. not to-night, he will come to-morrow, 
love!” 
To-morrow came, the golden pipins hung 
} ripening on the tree; the grain waved in yellow 
sheaves around the cottage-door. -The year had 
rounded—why did not the wanderer come? The 
children wandered about restlessly, followed by 
faithful old Leo; and after noon, growing impa- 
; tient and anxious, Violet went down to the post- 
} office. Perchance there might be a letter, or 
some tidings from the ‘ Albatross.” 
A crowd of men surrounded the door, evi- 
dently in eager discussion, but they made way 
} for her deferentially. There was no letter, and 
no tidings from the ‘ Albatross.” The post- 
3 master hesitated and looked at her with pitying 
eyes—so did the by-standers. Something in 
> their faces struck her. _ 
‘“‘What is it?” she questioned, looking from 
one to another. 
3 Then, an awful fear thrilling through her, 
S she snatched a paper they had been reading. 


all the cares and troubles of life dropped off like } There it was in flaming characters! 

a mantle, leaving her clothed in the radiant | ‘Losses at sea! The ‘Albatross,’ due at this 
garments of hope and love—the fair, fresh, win- ? } port on the nineteenth instant, took fire on the e 
some girl that Dick Standish had wooed and } > Indian Ocean, and every soul on board was lost!” 
won amid the clover-bivoom of her country home } ; She tottered homeward through the glory of 
five years before. The little children wandered } the autumn evening, clutching the paper in her 
about in the yellow sunlight, dyeing their fingers } hand. The children met her at the gate. 

with berries, and peeping into the tiny homes} “What is it, mother?” questioned Annie, 
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looking up affrighted at her white face. “Won't § 
father come home?” 
“No, no!”’ she wailed, in answer. 
never come home any more—never any more!” 
The autumn passed again, and winter fol- 
lowed, with dreary nights of storm and dark- 
ness. But Violet Standish lived and worked, 
for the mother-love in her bosom was strong. 
Spring came, with its beauty and promise, the 
pomp and pageantry of another summer, and } 
autumn again. The golden pipins ripened, and } 
Annie and her little brother gathered them in } 
with a nameless awe in their young faces. } 
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Winter again, and Christmas-eve. The snow 
piled in great drifts round the little cottage; 
the air keen and biting; the stars out in count~ 
less thousands. The mother and her little ones } 
gathered in their faggots, and threw a heavy 
log upon the fire; and Leo stretched his huge } 
length before the blaze. Then they sat down } 
to their work, for work was becoming a neces- 
sity in these latter days; and even little Annie's: 
tiny fingers did their part. The sturdy, little } 
boy, growing more and more like his dead 3 
father, cracked nuts, and shot straws at Leo, } 
and finally grew weary, and betook himself to ? 
his trundle-bed. 

“‘What’ll Kriss-Kringle bring me, mother?” 
he asked, popping up his curly head. 

His mother glanced across at his chubby } 
stockings suspended against the wall, and her } 
eyes filled with tears. Her store of Christmas- ‘ 
gifts was very scant, yet she answered plea- } 
santly, ; 

“Something nice, perhaps, darling, if you'll } 
go to sleep like a good boy.” 

Annie worked until her blue eyes grew heavy ; } 
and she followed her brother to the little bed, } 
but not to sleep—she lay awake listening to the ; 
voice of the wind. It was a terrible night, cold 
and windy, and the distant boom of the sea was } 
incessant. Her mother trimmed the lamp, and ; 
continued her sewing. 

“Don’t work any more, mother,” said the} 
child. ‘Come to bed, please—I’m so lonesome.” 

‘But I must finish this garment to-night, love. } 
We shall need more coal on Monday; and there’s ; 
no money till this is paid for. Go to sleep, } 
there’s a darling; you’re not lonesome with ; 
mother so near.” 

But the child still remained awake, her bluc} 
eyes full of solemn inquiry. 

“Mother,” she began again, after a pause, } 
“how nice it is to have a father. Lizzie Green } 
is so happy, I think; her father takes her every- } 
where, and gets her such nice things I wish } 
my father had lived. Do you think, mother, he: 


> by. 


; went to the window. 


5 ° 
> crunching the frozen snow. 
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knows about us up in heaven? Can he see how 
lonesome we are?” 

The poor, pale-faced woman put out her hand 
as if the child’s prattle tortured her. 

““My darling, yes; he knows about us, and 
sees us, I think,” she replied, speaking with an 
effort. “But go to sleep now, please; mother 
is too tired to talk.” 

“Yes, mother; only let me tell you what I’ve 
been thinking. What if the Lord should let 
Kriss-Kriogle bring father home to-night— 
wouldn’t it be nice, mother?” 

“Yes, love; but that cannot be. Father can- 
not come to us; but we shall go to him by-and- 
Annie fell into silence, and the night waned 


away. The stars burned, and the win:s moaned 
y ’ , 


} and the great sca thundered; Violet worked on 


steadily. She was a brave, strong woman, and 
kept her sorrow beneath her feet; but it rose 
up strung and fierce to-night. Old memories of 
her happy girlhood came trooping back, fond 
words, loving smiles, tender caresses. Her tried 
soul was full to overflowing. How should she 
ever bear the burden of life through another 
year? It was so hard, she should faint in the 
endeavor, but for her children’s sake. Glancing 
over at the little couch, and the pair of curly 


} heads, she resumed her needle with fresh vigor. 


The hours wore on; Christmas morn would soon 
be dawning—Christmas with its peace on earth, 
and its promise of gladness to allmen. What 
would it bring to her? 

The winds rose, driving the light snow against 
the windows. Leo put up his ears and listened, 
then he arose and trotted off to the door. Tre- 
sently he began to whine plaintively. 

«What is it, Leo?” asked his mistress. 

The dog came to her side, looking up in her 
face with an intelligence that seemed almost 
human; then he went back to the door, pawing 
and whining. Violet put down her work and 
As the wind lulled, she 
eaught the sound of a step, a firm, quick step, 
The dog leaped to 
the wiridow, barking and whining, and showing 
every manifestation of joy. The step came 
nearer and nearer. A wild terror filled the 
lonely woman’s heart. What danger threatened 
her children? She glanced toward the little 
bed, and there sat Annie, in her white night- 


> robe, her hands clasped, her sweet, spiritual 


face fairly radiant with joy. 

“Oh! mother, mother!” she eried, “don't 
you know, don’t you feel it—it is father coming 
home?” 

A wild thrill shot through the poor wife’s 
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A DREAM.—LOST BLOOM. 





heart, terror, hope, doubt, all commingled; her 
limbs trembled, and she grew faint; but as the 
step came nearer and nearer, obeying an im- 
pulse stronger than her will, or her fear, she 
opened the door. A brawny, broad-shouldered 
man, in a sailor’s garb. One instant she gazed 
on him, and then she clasped him in her arms 
with a wild ery, 

“Oh! it is—it is my husband! Oh, Dick! you 
are not dead! God has sent you back to me 
again?” 

“Yes, Violet,” his hot tears raining on her 
cheeks, ‘from the very jaws of death He has 
sent me back to you.” 


>» She held him close for a moment, and then 
}the mother-love began to stir in her heart. She 
‘ turned and pointed to the little bed. The sturdy, 
‘little. boy was sound asleep; but Annie was 
‘ awaiting him with wide, bright eyes. 

; «JT knew it, father, and I told mother so,” 
;she whispered, as she clasped his neck. “I 
‘knew that God would let Kris-Kringle bring 
‘ you home to-night.” 

; And Christmas morning dawned, bringing a 
‘ renewal of the promise of peace on earth to all 
‘ the world, and to the sailor’s home a joy un- 
i speakable and full of glory. 

HN 





A DREAM. 


BY MATTHIAS BARR. 


I KNOW a spot where the waters gleam, 

And fire-flies dance on the rippling stream ; 
Where the feathery larch and the alders throw 
-A welcome shady on the path below ; 

Where the throstle comes with his loudest song, 
And the brown bee murmurs the whole day long; 
Where the daisy and violet hide unseen, 

Like village maids in their nooks of green; 
Where the bluebells nod, and the lilies blow, 
And the soft winds Jaugh as they come and go. 
Aud it comes in its beauty all glory starred, 
With an angel-touch when the heart is hard; 
And what is the pomp or the power of gold, 

To the joy and the pleasure, the bliss untold; 
To the Aeavenly thoughts that it brings me then, 
As I dream of it here iu the haunts of men? 
Ah! Spirit of Beauty! afar you dwell 

In the forest-depth, in the lonely cell; 

By the river's brink, on the moorland w!ld, 

You wander forever a sinless chiJd. 

I would meet thee there, I would seek thee now, 


By the ocean-strand, in the mountain’s brow; 
Where the thunders roar, and the lightuings sk:m— 
In the depth of the forest, vast and dim; 

I would follow thee, spirit, where none intrude, 
To thy home in the pathless solitude. 

Dream of my heart, I have loved thee iong; 

T have sung to thee many a plaintive song ; 

I have poured out my passion and soul at thy feet, 
And mine are the memories strange and sweet. 
But it may not be; oh! it may not be! 

Only in dreams can I meet with thee; 

Only in dreams can I take thy hand, 

And plead for a knowledge to understand ; 
Only in dreams can I see thy face, 

And fold thee, my joy, in my soul's embrace. 
And yet in my bosom enough remains, 

Enough to pleasure my cares and pains; 
Enough of thy sweetness to gladden my heart, 
In the stony street and the crowded mart ; 
Enough in the solace such day-dreams giye, 

To strengthen and cherish me while I live. 


LOST BLOOM. 


BY MBS. 


‘Tis now the sunset of the year; 
Earth’s glow and warmth, alas! have fied; 
The Autumn winds moan sad and drear; 
The roses that once blushed so red, 
Lie withered—dead. 


No Summer brightness thrills the air; 
The skies are robed in garments gray ; 
The woods a lonely aspect wear ; 
The birds that warbled, bright and gay, 
Have passed away. 
The rivers, fall of sorrow, sigh; 
Their hearts with dread forebodings tossed: 
Dark clouds o’erhead move slowly by; 
Dame Nature mourns her treasures lost, 
By cold and frost. 


ELLEN 
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Alas! for all the vanished bloom ! 
The flower-buds that drooped and died! 
They heard the mournful knell of doom, 
Their leaves are scattered far and wide 
On every side. 


Will they not rise again from death, 
And life through all their pulses beat, 
When Spring shall come with balmy breath? 
Ah! will they not her soft touch greet 
_ With welcome sweet ? 


Some blossoms, too, of human love, 
Have faded from the fireside hearth ; 
Oh! raise those tearful eyes above ; 
Did they not win a Heavenly birth 
From death on earth? 





THE MYSTERY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


AT BLACKWOOD GRANGE. 


“SIR NOEL’S HEIR.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122, 


CHAPTER V. 
‘““NEW HOPE MAY BLOOM.” 

“ ( wonvEr if I shall see him to-night?” 

*‘oe August roses were all in scarlet bloom 
around that fair southern mansion, deep in the 
heart of the most beautiful part of that beautiful 
State, Maryland. 


; 
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; this August sunset. 


nearly a year in the cold grave, and another 
man was the “him” of Amy Earle’s thoughts, 
She had been very sorry, 
unutterably shocked, at her betrothed husband’s 
tragic end; there had been womanly weeping 


> and hysterics—but she had never loved the dead 


It stood quite alone, an im-: 


posing structure of the red sandstone of the dis- ; 
trict, buried in a primeval wilderness of giant } 
> bombazine, and the seclusion of the Maryland 


trees. So high, so dark, towered those monster 


oaks and giant pines, and grand old hemlocks, ° 


that the green gloom of the woods was duskily 
cool in the most blazing noontide. It had been 


‘and sensation novels. 


called Hemlock Hollow, once upon a time; but : 
when it passed into the hands of Miss Amy 
Earle, that romantic little lady had rechristened $ 
it immediately ‘Blackwood Grange.” 
“Tt is as isolated and lonely as poor, dear} 


Mariana’s ‘Moated Grange!’” the young lady 
said. ‘‘A murder might be done in the depths 
of yonder woodland, by a second Eugene Aram, 
and no one be the wiser. 


man with any very passionate devotion, after 
all, The hysterics passed, and Mr. Wildair was 
buried, and Miss Earle retired into crape and 


mansion, and became a hopeless prey to ennui 
They had buried him, 
and no clue had been found to his mysterious 
and awful death; and now, scarce a year after, 
he was forgotten. He had been a selfish Sybarite 
all his life, and there were few to regret his 


> tragic end. 


> howled through the leafless trees. 


It’s a dear, delightful, ; 


dismat old place, and I mean to make it my per- } 
} found life as hopelessly dull as ever did Mariana 


manent home.” 


This sultry August evening, Miss Earle stands } 
alone at the drawing-room window, gazing out, 
with dreamy blue eyes, at the exquisite summer } 


prospect. 


A velvet lawn, a brilliant flower- } 


garden, with a plashing fountain, and bees and } 
butterflies booming in roses and lily-bells; swell- } 
ing meadows, rich with golden harvest, And} 


dense, black slopes of ‘woodland down to the 
shore of the ‘Chesapeake. A lovely prospect, 
in the hush of the summer sunset, the sky all 


Amy Earle had spent a very dreary winter. 
The snow had fallen thick and high around 
Blackwood Grange, and the wild winds had 
The roads 
were utterly impassable. Society became a 
memory of the past. Mrs. Sterling and her ward 


in her Grange. Their only visitor was the clergy- 
man of St. Jude, and occasionally a flying visi- 
tation from John Sterling. Dr. Joln Sterling, 
with his cheery face, and hearty voice, and 
loud, honest laugh, and genial good-humor, 
came like a sun-burst in upon their darkness; 
and Amy grew to count the days of his absence 


} drearily, and wish “dear old Jack” would only 


come and live with them for good. And Mrs. 


’ Sterling listened in secret exultation. 


pearl and azure, and in the far West a gorgeous } 
; «She will marry John yet, and both will be 


oriflame of lurid glory. 


The golden-haired heiress stood looking at all } 
this splendor of earth and sky, with eyes that; 


saw nothing of its radiance. 
was looking, in her summery-white muslin, with 
blush-roses in her breast, and the nimbus of 


Very pretty she ; 


«All will come right in the end,” she thought. 


happy. He loves her, I know; and she is learn- 
ing every day to love him.” 


But, “‘Man proposes know the 


” You 


‘proverb. Jolin Sterling himself dashed all these 
> high hopes to the ground. 


auber hair rippling brightly down to the slender | 
; howled, and the snow fell, and the darkness was 


little waist. 


“I wonder if I shall see him this evening? } 
> was plunging along the blockaded road from 8t. 


He is always there in the twilight playing. Oh! 


how he does play! No mortal hand ever made ; 


such heavenly music before!” 
Yes, it had come to that. 


$ a stout stick. 
George Wildair was } 


It was a tempestuous March night; the wind 


as the darkness of Erebus. The young doctor 
Jude’s, in fur-cap and overcoat, and armed with 
He knew every inch of the way, 


and no tempest that ever shrieked through the 
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earth was fierce enough to keep him prisoner. ; Miss Earle lay on a lounge, yawning over a 
He plunge’ along resolutely, with the sleet} book. Even sensation novels, when one has a 
slashing in his face, and was within a quarter } surfeit of them, will pall upon the youthful in- 
of a mile of Blackwood Grange, when a belated ; tellect. Both started up eagerly to welcome Dr. 


wayfarer started out from the shelter of a tree, 
and faced him. 

«I have lost my way,” said a peculiarly clear, 
melodious voice. ‘I want to go to St. Jude’s. 
I am almost perished—will you kindly direct 
me?” 

John Sterling stopped and tried to see the 
man’s face, but the darkness bafiled him. 

“It is three miles from here to St. Jude’s—too 
far for any man on such a night. You had ; 
better, come with me; I think I can insure you} 
a supper and a bed.” ; 

“You are very good,” the stranger answered. ; 
“TI accept your offer with thanks, Dr, Sterling.” } 

*‘Hollo!” cried John ; ‘you know me, do you! } 
By Jove! I wish you joy of your eyesight, for } 
it would puzzle a cat to see in this gloom.” ; 

“I have heard your voice before,” said his} 


5 
¢ 


companion, quietly; ‘‘and I have a good memory 
for voices.” 
«And who are you, my friend?” inquired Dr. 
Sterling. 
«« My name is Gaston Dupree—the new organist } 
of St. Jude’s.” 
“Oh, indeed! I have seen you, then, and heard } 
you play. Very happy to make your acquaint- } 
unce. Mr. Dupree and I shall be happier when } 
we get out of this confounded snow-storm. How } 
come you to be belated so far from the village?” 
“‘Miss Hotton, of Mount Hotton, is one of my ; 
pupils. I lingered over her lesson rather late, } 
and set out to return, despite the entreaties of } 
the family. I think I should have paid for my } 
folly, by perishing in the snow-drifts, if I had } 
not had the good fortune to encounter you. 
Your destination is Blackwood Grange, I pre- } 
sume?” ; 
“It is; and I may safely promise you a cor- > 
dial welcome, on the part of its fair mistress.” 3 
“Hospitality is a paramount virtue among } 
you here,” said the organist. «I have seen} 
Miss Earle at church.” ; 
“And a very pretty girl she is,” said John } 
Sterling; ‘and as good us she is pretty. She} 
is devotedly fond of music, too; so you have it} 
in your power to make her very happy this} 
evening.” 
No more was said. 


They reached the house, | 
divested themselves of their caps and great- ; 
coats, stamped the snow from their top-boots, 
and were ushered by a sable damsel into the } 


pretty amber drawing-room. 
Mrs. Sterling sat before the fire knitting. } 


John. 

“‘How do, mother? How do, Amy? Horrible 
weather, isn’t it? Allow me to present Mr. 
Gaston Dupree, the new organist of St. Jude's. 
I found him, like one of the babes in the woods, 
nearly buried alive, and rescued him from an 
untimely end, like the good Samaritan I am.” 

Mr. Dupree bowed to the ladies with easy 
grace, took a seat, and was at home at once. 
Miss Earle stole a second glance at him from 
under her eyelashes. How very handsome he 
was! Dark, and pale, and interesting—just 
Miss Earle’s style, with raven hair and mustache, 


; and slow, sleepy, wonderful black oyes. 


“If he had a Greck cap, and a crimson sash, 
and a cimeter by his side, he would look like 
the Corsair,” Amy thought. “I never saw a 
more perfect nose; and I always did adore those 
creamy Creole complexions. Gaston Dupree! 
Such a dear romantic name, too! I really think 
he is the handsomest man I ever saw.” 

Supper came in—a supper for Sybarites, or 
the gods. Mr. Dupree was delightful; he talked 


8 . » 
; with an easy grace, and a general knowledge of 


everything under the sun. Miss Earle listened 
entranced. The slow, sleepy black eyes wan- 
dered very often to the pretty, rose-hued face, 
thrilling her through with some strange mes- 
meric power. It was the hero of her dreams 
at last—Count Lara in the flesh. 

Mr. Dupree played. The superb piano, under 
those slender, white fingers, gave forth grand, 
grateful tones—the room was flooded with 
heavenly melody. Mr. Dupree had the soul of 
a Beethoven, ora Mozart; and the magnificent 
strains held his hearers entranced for hours. 
It was a charming evening, one to be remem- 
bered long after; and before it was over, Miss 
Amy Earle was deeply, and romantically, and 
hopelessly in love. 

She sat up late that night, quite into the small 
hours, nestling over the fire, listening to the 
wild beating of the wintry storm, and dreaming 
delicious dreams. 

‘‘How divinely handsome he is! How mag- 
nificently he plays! How delightfully he talks!” 
So ran the burden of her thoughts. ‘I never 
saw such eyes, and I never heard a prettier 


name. How glad I am John Sterling fetched 


; him here to-night.” 


That was the beginning of the end. Mr. 


; Dupree departed next day, but only to come 


again, and again, and yet again, to Blackwood 
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Grange. Miss Earle was seized with a sudden 
passion for improving herself in music, and 
began taking lessons immediately. March, 


April, May, flew by like swift dreams. Summer 


came, golden, glowing—the most glorious sum- } 
She was in love—passion- ; 


mer in Amy’s life. 
ately, ridiculously; a romantic girl’s first love, 


and the world was Eden, and the happiest Eve } 


that ever danced in the sunshine. 


And Gaston Dupree—was he in love, too, with } 
Mr. Dupree was a? 
There were gmes when } 
no lover could be more lover-like, more devoted, } 


the bright little heiress? 
puzzic and a mystery. 


when smiles lit up the dark Creole face, aud 
every look was love. 
complete. 


“He loves me, I know,” her foolish heart 
‘*He will propose the very next ; 
Oh, my darling! if you only } 


would flutter. 
time we meet. 
knew how I love you!” 

The next time would come, and lo! Mr. Du- 
pree came with it, dark, cold, moody, wrapped 
in gloom and mystery—grim and unsmiling as 


doom. Amy trembled before those sombre black } 
He was more like the Corsair, perhaps, } 
But poor Amy began to think that } 
mooily and mysterious beings were pleasanter ; 


eyes. 
than ever. 


in Lord Byron’s poems than in actual life. 


as Conrad did?” Miss Earle thought. ‘Oh! 


why don’t he speak out, when he knows, he } 
$ we know no more of him than if he had dropped 


must know, I adore him.” 


This sultry August evening she stood wist- ; 
fully gazing at the sunset, and thinking de-;: 
; ready to die, or go mad for his sake. My friend 
; Dupree, I think I'll turn amateur detective, and 
“Mr. Rochester never } 
I wonder if} 
i shall see him to-night? He is always playing } 
I think } 


spondently of her idol. 

‘He was positively rude to me last evening,” 
Miss Earle reflected. 
was more grumpy to Jane Eyre. 


the organ in the church at this hour. 
I'll take a walk up to the village.” 


She took her hat and tripped away, walking } 
Blackwood lay } 
behind her; she was out in the dusty high-road, § 


swiftly, considering the heat. 


alone, under the opal-tinted sky. No, not alone; } 


her heart gave a great plunge. There, coming 


toward her, was the solemn figure she knew so } 
That slow, graceful walk—ah! further ° 
off, she would have known her handsome lover! } 

Mr. Dupree was in his brightest moods this } 


well. 


sultry twilight. He drew Amy’s arm through 


his own, as one who had the right, bending } 
his stately head over her, and mesmerizing her ° 


with the witehery of those glorious black eyes. 


Very slowly they sauntered along. Amy was} 


in no hurry now—she had got all she wanted. 





Then Amy's bliss was } 
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§ John Sterling had chosen this evening to 
} pay a visit to his mother and her ward. Half 
} an hour after, he strode over the dusty highway, 
» whistling cheerily, and looking up at the round, 
white, August moon. He had entered Black- 
wood, and was approaching the house at a 
swinging pace, when he suddenly stopped. 
There, before him, walking as lovers walk, 
$ bending, whispering, loitering, were two forms 
he knew well. All flashed upon him at the 
sight. 

‘‘Losti’’ he said, turning very pale. ‘Lost, 
for the second time! My mother was right—I 
> have lingered too long! And I love her as that 


man never can!”’ 


7 
viet 


CHAPT Vi. 
AMY’S WEDDING-DAY. 
Dupree did not enter the house with 


He parted from her, under the waving 


Mr. 
> Amy. 

hemlocks, with a long, lingering, lover's kiss. 
, Dr. Sterling and he met, face to face, in the sil- 
) very moonlight. He touched his hat and passed 
rapidly on, but not before John had seen his 
face. How deathly pale he was! What a wild 
gleam there was in his weird, black eyes! The 
light of those spectral eyes made the young 


’ doctor recoil. 
“I wonder if he ever committed { murder, 

2 

like Eugene Aram; or lost an idolized Medora, } 


“Good heaven!”’ he thought, ‘he looks like 
the Miltonic Lucifer with that livid face, those 
} flaming eyes, and that dark demoniac beauty. 
Who is he? What is he? He is not a good man; 


from the moon, although he has been among us 
over half a year. And that romantic child is 


hunt up your antecedents.” 

Dr. John met with rather a cool reception, on 
this particular evening, at the hospitable man- 
sion. Mrs. Sterling was decidedly cross and out 
> of sorts; perhaps she suspected, or had seen 
that parting embrace under the hemlocks. She 
had no patience with her son’s tardiness, and 
delicate scruples of conscience about marrying 
heiresses. And Miss Earle, wrapped in a bliss 
: too intense for smiles or words, sat by the win- 
dow, and gazed out at the silvery moonlight. 

Dr. Sterling departed early, with a farewell 
reproach to the ladies. 

“You are both so entertaining this evening, 
} that it is hard to tear oneself away; but I have 
an interesting case up in the village, and busi- 
ness before pleasure, you know. Good-hy. I 
‘trust the next time I get to Blackwood, you'll 
be able to make a remark or two about the 
: weather, at least.” 
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“We are rather silent, to-night,” she said. 
“A penny for your thoughts, ma mere.” 

“IT can read yours without a penny,” retorted 
the elder lady, with some asperity. ‘Gaston 
Dupree, of course! Where were you this even- 
ing, Miss Earle?” 

Miss Earle blushed celestially in the shim- 
mering dusk. . 

“Up at the village.” 

“It appears to me you are very fond of 
twilight rambles up to the village of late. Mr. 
Dupree was with you, of course?” 

“Yes,” ‘very falteringly. ‘Mr. Dupree was 
with me.” 

“And parted with you out yonder with a most 
affectionate embrace! You don’t choose to make 
me your confidante, Miss Earle; but if you want 
to kiss gentlemen, sub rosa, pray take a more 
retired spot than the open avenue.” 

Amy’s golden head drooped lower. She was a 


timid, clinging little creature, in whose nature | 


it was not to be haughty or angry. 
very fond of this severe matron; and the starry, 
blue eyes filled with tears now. 

“Dear Mrs. Sterling,’ she said, ‘‘my second 
mother, don’t be angry with poor Amy. 
couldn’t help it. I—I love him—I love him, 
oh, so dearly!” 

“And he!” said Mrs. Sterling, bitterly. «Ts 
it you, or your fortune, he loves? Oh, Amy Earle! 
you foolish, sentimental child, what madness is 
this! That man does not love you—I know it; I 
have watched him. He does not love you; but he 
will marry you, and he will break your heart.” 

“No, no, no!” Amy cried, shrilly. ‘He loves 
me—he is true as heaven! Say what you please 
to me, Mrs. Sterling, but not one word against 
him! I will not hear it!” 

The little head reared itself, the blue eyes 
quite flashed. 

“No,” cried the angry matron. ‘You will 
not hear it, you will not heed it; no need to tell 
me that! I know what it isto talk to a girl in 
love. But, tell me, what do you know of this 
man beyond his romantic name, beyond his 
effeminate, handsome face? What? You will 
marry him for his black eyes, and his Grecian 
nose, and his sensation-novel name; and if he 
turns out a New York pickpocket, or gambler, 
you will have no right to complain.” 

«Mrs. Sterling!” 


“I repeat it, Amy—what do you know of } 


him? 
what you can tell to the contrary. 
opinion is, he has come here purposely to entrap 
you into this mad marriage. Pray, Miss Earle, 
when is it to take place?” 


He may be a thief, or a murderer, for 
My own 


Q 
$ 
Q 
¢ 
< 
< 
$ 
§ 
§ 
¢ 
¢ 
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She was } 


The blue eyes flashed defiance for the first 


$time in Amy’s gentle life, the slender, little 
‘ form quite towered in its indignation. 
; I don’t know, Mrs. Sterling—but very soon. 


Gaston loves me, and there is no need to wait. 
I will marry him as soon as he pleases.”’ 

“Not a doubt of -it! I wish you joy of your 
bargain, Miss Earle! I have no more to say; 
but remember in the fature I have warned 
; you! He is not a good man; there is guilt and 
$ mystery in his life—I am as certain of it as that 
} I live. @s his wife, your existence will be 
Sone of misery—destitution, perhaps, when he 
} has squandered what he marries you for—your 
Sfortune. I wish you good-night.” 

; Mrs. Sterling swept stormily out of the room, 
yet ‘‘more in sorrow than in anger.” And Amy, 
i left alone, threw herself on a sofa, and, all un- 
Sused to these stormy scenes, wept as she had 
i néver wept before in her life. 

} «How cruel, how unjust she is!” the little 
‘ heiress sobbed; ‘and all beeduse she wants me 
I know she does, though John 
But she shall not 


$to marry John. 
$ doesn’t want me, nor I him. 
i shake my faith in Gaston—no one on earth shall 

And I will marry him as soon as he 


< 


‘shake it. 
{ likes; and I don’t care whether he ever tells me 
anything of his antecedents or not.” 

} The elfer and younger lady met very coolly 
{at breakfast. Mrs. Sterling was sullenly digni- 
} fied, and Miss Earle was offended. Had she 
not called her ido! a thief and a pickpocket? 
Miss Earle could forgive the grossest insult to 
herself, but not an insult to her dark-eyed hero. 

Mr. Dupree called early in the forenoon. Amy 
was on the watch, and met him in the grounds. 
There was a long, long ramble through the 
sunlit, leafy arcades; and Miss Earle, after the 
fashion of young ladies, retailed every word of 
last mght’s conversation. My. Dupree’s black 
brows contracted in a swarth frown, and his 
dark face whitened with anger. 

“Mrs. Sterling calls me a thief, or a mur- 
derer, does she? Really, Amy, your elderly 
dragon is of a horribly suspicious turn, isn’t 
Is it for your sake, or for her son’s, I 
wonder?” 

‘Mrs. Sterling has always been very good to 
me, Gaston,” Amy said, deprecatingly; ‘‘and I 
am sure she has my welfare at heart. And you 
see, dear, we don’t know anything of you, ex- 
cept your name, and—and that I love you with 
‘all my heart.” 

: The frown deepened under the broad brim of 
’ his summer hat, 

; ‘And you are a little suspicious, too, my 
;Amy. You must have my biography from the 


she? 
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hour of my birth, I presume, before you commit 
yourself further. And if the history proves 
unsatisfactory, it is not too late to draw back 
yet, is it?” 


«Gaston, how unjust you are! No, tell me 


nothing, since you can doubt me; tell me no-} 


thing, and you will see how perfect love casteth 
out fear.” 
«And you will marry me blindfold? Take me 
as I am, 
“* 4 lightsome eve—a soldier's mien, 
A teather of the blue; 
A doublet of the Lincoln green— 
No more of me you knew, 
My love! 
No more of me you knew!’” 


He looked laughingly down in her facé as he 
hummed the ballad, all the clouds gone. 

“My darling!” She clasped his arm raptur- 
ously with both hands, and looked up into his 
handsome face. ‘I know that I love you dearly, 
dearly; that I could die for your sake! What 
more do I need to know?” 

‘‘What, indeed! my dear little enthusiast! 
Nevertheless, I had better make a clean breast 
of it, for Mrs. Sterling’s peace of mind. 


drum way. 
black-leg; I can safely aver that. 
French extraction, born 
as organist. There, you have it; let Mrs. 
Sterling ‘and her son make the most of it,” 


Amy was safisfied—it was a little vague, but : 
Their ramble through the } 
gpa was a very long one, and before it came } 


it sufficed for her. 


oan end the wedding-day was fixed. 


“The middle of September is very soon,” } 
Amy murmured, deprecatingly; “but anything } 
to please you, Gaston; and Mrs. Sterling ¢s} 


disagreeable of late. Won't you come in to 

lunckeon ?” 
“Not to-day. 

and I will ride over this evening and see if the 


shock has proved fatal. Good-by, my own! 


Soon good-by will began unknown word be- ; 


tween us.” 

Mrs. Sterling heard the news of the approach- 
ing marriage with cold scorn. 

“As well this moment as the next,”’ she said, 
frigidly, ‘‘since it is to be at all. I wash my 
hands of the whole business.” 


All the glittering array of bridal finery, pro- 


cured in New York for that other wedding, lay 
packed up stairs in great boxes still. 
volted a little from using it. The odor of death 


and the grave seemed to hang around it; but? 


the time was so short there was no alternative. 


} Glistening robe, misty veil, orange wreath, 
} jeweled fan, dainty Parisian gloves and slip- 


Unfor- 5 
tunately there is very little to tell, and that} 
little not in the least out of the ordinary hum-} 
I never was a pickpocket, never a} 
I am of? 
in Cana@a, taught} 
music as a profession, and recommended here } 


Tell your duenna by yourself, } 


Amy re- } 
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} pers, saw the light once more; and the sum- 
mer days flew by, and brought rouad Amy 

} Earle’s second bridal-eve. 

‘The September afternoon had been lowering 


$ and overcast. Sullen clouds darkened the sum- 


mer sky; an ominous hush lay over the earth; 
} the trees shivered in the stillness with the pre- 
science of the comingistorm. Through the omin- 
: ous twilight Gaston Dupree rode over from the 
3 
; 
2 
i 
5 
> 
; 
> 
$ 


village to spend his bridaf-eve with his bride. 
How white he was—white to thé lips! And 
what a strange fire that was burning duskily in 
his great, sombre eyes! What an unnatural 
expression his face wore when he looked at his 
fair bride elect! Surely, never bridegroom 
looked like that in the world before. 
“We are going to have a storm,” he said, in 
a voice as unnatural as his face. ‘Lightning, 
and thunder, and rain, will usher in our wed- 
ding-day, Amy.” d 
} = They were alone together in the pretty amber 
drawing-room. Mrs. Sterling always swept away 
haughtily, when the man she disliked entered. 
Amy looked up at her dark lover, trembling 
with vague terror. 
“How strangely you look, Gaston,’ 
tered. What is it?” 
Mr. Dupree tried to laugh, but the laugh was 


’ 


she fal- 


} a miserable failure. 

} «The weather, I suppose. 
always give me the horrors; and superstitious 
people would call it an evil omen on our bridal- 
eve. But we are not superstitious, my Amy, 80 
} draw the curtains, and light the Jamp, and open 
the piano, and shut out the world, and let the 
avenging elements have their fling.” 

Mr. Dupree lingered until past ten, listening 
}to the music of his obedient little slave. He 
stood behind her chair. She could not see bim; 
and it was well for her she could not. That 
rigid, white face—white to ghastliness; those 
burning, black eyes; Lucifer hurled from heaven 
might have looked like that. 

Amy accompanied her lover to the portico. 
; The storm had not yet burst, but the night was 
} inky dark. The darkness, or the thought of 
/ that other tragic wedding-eve, made her trem- 
- ble from head to foot as she bade her betrothed 
; good-by. 
> «Oh, my love! be careful,” she whispered. 
“If anything happens to you, I shall dic.” 
“Nothing will happen!” He set his teeth 
fiercely in the darkness. ‘I defy Fate itself to 
separate us two. Good-night, Amy: look your 
; prettiest to-morrow, my fairy bride.” 


Thunder-storms 
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The storm broke at midnight. The lightning { 
flashed, the thunder rolled, the rain fell in tor- 
rents. Amy, cowering and frightened, huddled } 
under the bed-clothes in an agony of terror, and } 
longed uautterably for morning and sunshine. { 

Morning came, but no sunshine. The sky was 3 
still of lead, the rain still fell sullenly, cease- } 
lessly. The hours wore on—ten, the time for } 
the ceremony, arrived; the guests were assem- } 
bled, shivering in the parlor. The bride, lovely ; 
in her bridal robes, stood ready and waiting in } 
the midst of her bridemaids; but the hour had } 
struck before the bridegroom came. 

He came. The fate that had struck down 
George Wildair spared Gaston Dupree. He was 
there, pale as a dead man, with a look in his 
wild eyes that made people recoil in terror—but 
there he was, and the ceremony went on. 

It was over—Amy was a bride! There was 
embracing and congratulating. Breakfast was 
eaten; the wedding-dress was changed for the 
traveling-suit; the happy pair was in the car- 
riage and away. 

They reached Washington that evening, and } 
drove to Willard’s Hotel. And all through that } 
day’s journey Gaston Dupree’s lips had not? 
opened half a dozen times. Silent, sullen, 
moody, mysterious, he sat, wrapped in gloom; 
and the light of his weird, black eyes made 3 
Amy shiver like an aspen-leaf. Oh! what was } 
this that had come upon him on his wedding- 
day? 

“I have something to say to you, Amy! 
secret to tell you—a terrible secret, ‘that you 


A 


2 
> 
must swear to keep.” } 

They were alone in a spacious chamber, and } 
these were the first words he had.spoken to her. } 
His face looked livid in the gaslight, his eyes } 
were blazing like coals of fire. ; 

“Gaston!” 

“You must swear, Amy! Never. to your dying 
day, must you breathe to living mortal the } 
secret I shall reveal to you now. Here is a} 
Bible, lay your hand upon it and swear.” 

The spectral black eyes held her with their 
horrible, irresistible light. She could no more 
have refused than she could have fallen at his} 
feet and died. She laid her hand upon the} 
sacred volume, and repeated after him a ter-} 
rible oath of secrecy. g 

*‘And now listen to the secret of my life.” 

There was a secret then! Even inthis supreme ! 
moment, the old leaven of romance thrilled Amy } 
with a little tremor of romantic delight. She } 
sat down at his feet, and listened to the few } 
slowly-spoken words he uttered. 

Ten minutes. later, Mr. Dupree left the room 


5 
5 
5 
5 


} brusquest, to Mrs. Sterling. 


hurriedly, ringing the bell as he left. He met 
a chamber-maid on the landing, hastening to 
answer his summons. 

“My wife is iil,” he said. ‘You had better 
try cold water and sal volatile; I am afraid she 
is going to faint.” 

He hurried away. The girl looked after him 
aghast; then opened the chamber-door, and ene 
tered. And there, in a white heap on the car- 
pet, lay the bride, in a dead swoon. 


CHAPTER VII. 
POST-NUPTIAL BLISS. 
Tue waving trees around Blackwood Grange 


; were arrayed in the sere and yellow leaf long 


before Mr. and Mrs. Dupree returned from their 
bridal-tour. The shrill winds of October had 
blown themselves bleakly out in the green glades 
and leafy arcades, around the stately Maryland 
mansion; and the ides of November had come 
when the happy pair returned home. 

During the two months of her absence, Mrs. 
Dupree, for the first time in her life, proved 
herself a bad correspondent. She had written 
but one letter, and that of the briefest and 
It was a polite 
notice to quit. 

“Dear Mrs. Sterling,” the bride wrote, ‘‘my 
husband thinks newly-married people are always 
better entirely by themselves. I shall regret 


} your loss, but, of course, it must be as he says. 


Nurse Carry is quite competent—tell her io take 
charge, and have everything prepared for our 
arrival. We will return by the middle of No- 
vember.” 
Mrs. Sterling smiled bitterly over this effusion. 
“You might have spared. yourself the trouble 


} of ordering me out, Mr, Gaston Dupree—if that 


be your name. J would not have dwelt under 
the same roof with you for a kingdom. Oh! 
my poor little Amy! You are the veriest pup- 
pet that ever danced helplessly in its master’s 
land.” 

Mrs. Sterling departed to St. Jude’s, and took 
up her abode in the bachelor apartments of 
her son. There came no more letters; and Amy 
had always been addicted to note-scribbling. 

“But what can you expect?” said Mrs. Ster- 
ling, with « bitter laugh, «wrapped as she is in 
post-nuptial bliss. The scheme of the universe 
holds but Mr. Gaston Dupree just at present. It 
is to be hoped the illusion will have worn off 
before her return.” 

“It is to be hoped the illusion will never 


} wear off,” said John Sterling, gravely, ‘‘if the 
} illusion makes her happier. 


Don’t be so bitter, 
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mother; the poor little girl will pay dearly } he had loved; then at the dark, impenetrable 
enough for her folly, I dare say. Heaven knows! ; face of the man beside her, and his heart hard- 
I wish I could save her.” $ ened. 
His mother looked at him almost contemptu-} ‘He is a greater villain than even I gave him 
ously.  oredit for,” he said. ‘He begins the work of 
“I don't believe you ever loved her, John; breaking her heart betimes. I would have 
§rerling.” spared him for her sake if I saw he made her 
“That is your mistake, my good mother. I} happy; now I will hunt him down as I would a 
love Amy so well, that if I could see her happy, ; dog.” 
with the husband of her choice, I should be} The numerous friends of Miss Amy Earle 
almost happy myself. You love her, and so do} began at once to call upon Mrs. Dupree. Mrs. 
I, mother; but in a different way, I think.” } Dupree received them in her spacicus parlors, 
The November day that brought the bridal- } exquisitely dressed; and Mr. Dupree was there 
pair came swiftly round. The house, under } to assist her. Call when they might, the ladies 
aant Carry, an intelligent mulatto, who had ; of St. Jude could never find her alone. Near 
been Amy's nurse, was all in order. Fires} her, bending over her chair, the dark, hand- 
barned in every room; the dinner-tgble was} some face, and fathomless, black eyes of Gaston 
spread; and the servants, in gala attire, were} Dupree shone, freezing every attempt at confi- 
waiting to welcome their young mistress home. } dential conversation. He was scrupulously po- 
The short November afternoon was darkening } lite—but these ladies went away with no cour- 
down into a cold, raw twilight, when the car- } teous request to repeat their calls.” And Amy 
riage came rattling up the avenue. It had been sat like a white automaton, and talked in mono- 
a dull day, threatening snow; a few flakes flut- syllables; she who had been the most inveterate 
tered now through the opaque air, and the wail- of chatter-boxes, and looked up at her husband 
ing wind was desolation itself. In the cold, } with the wild, wide eyes of a frightened child. 
bleak gloaming the little bride’s tecth chattered Mrs. Sterling and her son were among Mrs. 
as her husband handed her out; and her face } Dupree’s callers. That lady was too strong- 
looked woefully worn and pallid, as she passed } minded, and too fond of her late charge to be 
in, leaning upon his arm. Mr. Dupree looked { frightened away by the bridegroom’s black 
much the same, dark, and cold, and sombre, and } looks. 
wrapped, in his dignified gloom, as in a toga. “I'll go there now, and I'll go again, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dupree dined ¢ete-a-tete, waited } again, and still again,” she said, grimly. “I 
upon by aunt Carry and her understrappers. } don’t think Mr. Gaston Dupree will open the 
The bride scarce touched the tempting viands; } door and order me out, and nothing less shall 
but Mr. Dupree ate and drank with the relish} affront me. I’m not going to give up my poor 
of a hungry traveler. little girl altogether, to be eaten alive by this 
The quiet little village of St. Jude was on the } black-eyed ghoul.” 
qui vive, the following Sunday, to see the happy} The pale face and scared blue eyes of the 
pair at church. Mr. Dupree had resigned his } little bride lit eagerly up, for the first time, at 
office of organist, of course; and he and his} sight of her old friends She sprung up to meet 
bride walked up the aisle, the cynosure of scores } them with a low cry, but a hand fell lightly on 
of eyes. Mrs. Dupree shone resplendent in all} her shoulder from behind. Its touch was light 
the glory of New York millinery; her dress was} as down, but a mailed grasp could not have 
exquisite, her mantle a miracle, her bonnet a} checked her quicker. 
perfect love, but St. Jude stared with all its ‘““My dear Amy,” the soft voice of Gaston 
eyes. What was the matter with Amy? The} Dupree murmured, “pray don’t excite yourself! 
Christmas snow-drifts were not whiter nor} Be calm! You are glad to see Mrs. Sterling, 
colder than her face. The blue eyes, once so{ no doubt. Tell her so, by all means; but don’t 
sparkling and starry, looked out of that pallid } make a scene.” 
face with a fixed look of unutterable fear; tee} The black eyes looked down into the blue 
stood before therm the wan shadow of the radiant } eyes, and the bride cowered before the bride- 
little Amy of two months ago. groom, as a whipped hound before its master. 
“She has awakened,” said Mrs. Sterling, with ; She held out her hand to her old friends, witha 
& momentary thrill of spite, notwithstanding her } few coldly murmured words of greeting. 
compassion. ‘The delusion is over; her idolof; The interview was short and eminently un- 
gold has turned out potter’s-clay.” satisfactory. Strong-minded as Mrs. Sterling 
Dr. John looked at the altered face of the girl ; was, conversation was impossible with that 
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frigid face, and those weird, dark eyes staring {and his mother often met Mr. and Mrs. Dupree 
her out of countenance behind Amy's chair. in society—Mr. Dupree always dark, cold, 
“T shall call to see you again, Amy,” she said, { politely frigid and impenetrable, as if that 
pointedly, as she arose to go, “when the honey- ‘handsome face of his was an iron mask; and 
moon ends, and there is some prospect of my ; Mrs. Dupree always the same pale, scared, silent 
being able to see you alone.” ;shadoew. And last of all there was a grand 
Amy looked at her with a startled face, but } party at Blackwood Grange, to wind up these 
Mr. Dupree answered for her with a short,  herserrarmqeneasigie very superb affair, indeed; 
and after that, society saw little of the newly. 


mocking laugh. ; 

“Tell your kind old friend, Amy, that our} married couple. Further invitations they de. 
honey-moon has not yet commenced. As to } clined—Mrs. Dupree’s health, Mr. Dupree said, 
seeing you alone, tell her you have no secrets } precluded the possibility of gay society. 
from your husband, nor he from you; and that December came, with snow and high winds, 
he really cannot separate himself long enowgh {and Amy ceased to appear even at church. 
from his charining bride, even for a confidential } Mrs. Sterling grew seriously uneasy, and rode 
gossip with Mrs. Sterling.” over to Blackwood. Mr. Dupree met her in the 

He bowed her blandly out as he spoke; and, } hall, toldjier his wife was suffering from chronic 
wonderful to relate, Mrs. Sterling went without } headache, and could see no one; and absolutely 
a word. She looked up in his face defiantly, ‘froze the blood in her veins with the glare of 
but the black eyes had met hers with so strange } his black eyes—and, cowed and conquered, Mrs. 


a light in their sinister depths, that she had 
absolutely quailed before it. 

“He looked like a devil!” she burst out, to 
her son. ‘The light of those fierce, black eyes 
was absolutely horrible. Good heavens! I don’t 
believe the wretch is human!” 

‘He isa bad man,” answered Dr. Sterling, 
“and amysterious man. There are dark and 
deadly secrets in his life, I am certain.” There 


is a look in his face that repels me with abso- } 


lute horror, at times.. I have doubted—” he 
paused. 


**Doubted what?” 


“It is a terrible suspicion, mother; but I} 


have doubted whether Gaston Dupree is really 
sane. There is a wild, unnatural light in those 
great black cyes of his, on occasions, that never 
shine in the cyes of a sane man.” 

“There appears to be method in his madness, 
at all events,” retorted his mother. 
sane enough to secure for himself an heiress.” 

‘The subtle cunning of partial insamty is a 
very good substitute for a sane man’s worldly 


“He was 


wisdom. Dut it is a revolting subject, mother— 
let us drop it. Poor little Amy!” 

“Poor little Amy, indeed! 
yourself for it. The geme was in your own 
hands before this man came along. She might 
have been your wife now, instead of Gaston Du- 
pree’s, if you liked.” 


You may thank ; 


’ Sterling left to call no more. 

Christmas came, and New-Year’s came, with 
their festivities. It was New-Year’s-eve, and 
}Mrs. Sterling sat alone in her little parlor, 
} waiting for her son. Outside, the snow fell 
thick and fast, and the winter wind wailed. 

Inside, firelight and lamplight, and a bright 
; little supper-table, made a charming picture of 
: home-like comiort. 

’ The door-bell rang. ‘John, at last,” said 
Mrs. Sterling; and rising, she opened the door. 

But it was not John. A little figure, mufiled 
up from the storm, glided in. It threw back 
the hood of its cloak, and Mrs Sterling dropped 
‘into a chair with a shriek. 

“Amy!” 

Yes, Amy; but so unlike herself, so like a 
spirit, that for an instant the matron recoiled. 

‘Have I frightened you?” 
voice. ‘You did not expect a New-Year’s call 
from me, did you? But it is so long, oh! so 
{long! since I saw you, that I could not resist 
‘ the temptation.” 

} «And Mr. Dupree?” Mrs. Sterling gasped, 
‘“‘where is he?” 

“Gone to ‘meet the Captains at the Citadel;’ 
I mean, to dine at Major Mallory’s. And I took 
} advantage of his absence, and stole out. I have 
} but a moment to stay; I don’t wish him so dis- 
‘ cover this visit.” 
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said the sweet 


Dr. Sterling made no reply. His face anes | “He plays the tyrant well!’ said Mrs. Ster- 
a look of pain, almost remorse. Poor little i ling, bitterly. ‘And you the submissive slave. 
Amy! Ilow unhappy she looked!) And he had { Oh, Amy Earle! pluck up a litile spirit—defy 
loved her, and might have made her his happy ‘him! Don’t let him trample you under his 
wife. ; feet!” 

There was a round of dinner-parties given Amy covered her face with both hands, and 
in honor of the bridal-pair, and Dr. Sterling } burst out crying convulsively. 


‘ 
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A VISIT TO THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


“You don’t know! You don’t know! And I { Sterling—I shall betray myself. I have seen 
dare not tell you! Oh, Mrs. Sterling! I wish I j you for a moment—that is aN I wanted. Good- 
was dead!” 











iby! Good-by!” 

“Amy, for heaven’s sake, tell me! What ; She rushed from the room like one insane. 
is the secret of this man’s power over you? } Mrs. Sterling followed in a panic of affright. 
Something more than a wife’s fear of a cruel} ‘Amy! Amy! for God’s sake, come back! 
husband. Tell me; it is not too late to save } You will perish in the storm!” 
you yet.” But there was no reply. The little figure 

“Too late! too late! too late!” cried Amy, } had fluttered away into the chill blast, and there 


wringing her hands. “I have sworn, and J ; was nothing to be seen but the black night, and 
dare not break my oath. His wife? I am no} the ceaseless snow falling, falling! 
wife! Oh! what am I saying. I must go, Mrs. ' 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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A VISIT TO THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 


On! home of other days, how changed! 
I scarce can recognize 

One vestige of thy former eelf, 
For all in ruin lies. 


Thy steps have fallen to decay, 
The tangled grass among; 


And through the archway’s broken floor 


The tall, rank weeds have sprung. 


Each window now, an open space ; 
Thy doors all left ajar; 

Thy fallen roof and crumbling wall, 
Among thy ruins are. 


In vain the ivy strives to hide 
The ravage time has.made ; 

And o’er this pile of ruins spread 
Her wreaths that never fade. 


T step within with cautious tread, 
And startle, half afraid, 

To hear the echoes giving back 
The sound my steps have made. 


The owl within his haunts disturbed, 
Sails idly through the room; 
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My child! How sweet that name appears 


To lips unused as mine; 
How thrilling to my listening ear, 
That cherub voice of thine, 


Still many a thought mysterious burns 
Within my heart and brain; 

And still my frequent glance returns, 
To gaze on thee again; 


And as I gaze on thee, the past, 
Present, and future twine; 

A tie thet binds me still more fast 
To every look of thine. 


The past, thy father's fondness made 
Sweet, hallowed time to me; 

The present, can it be but glad, 
If blest with him and thee? 


Sole tenant of a lonely house, 
Companion of its gloom. 


What change is here! the friendly hand 
Extended years ago, 

To bid the wand'rer welcome home, 
Lies folded cold and low. 


The pleasant looks, the kindly words, 
The tears, the smiles of glee; 

These links that bind the broken chain— 
Have noue been left for me? 


Ask of the rose, that blooms and fades 
In fragrance on its boug# 4 

Beside the line of heusehold graves—- 
Where is that “circle” now? 


MWoroken band, a vanished race, 
Whence all but one have fled; 
A wreath that has one token left, 

When all the rest are dead. 


I wander through each vacant room, 
And o’er each path aloue, 

To render tribute once again, 
Where all the rest have flown. 
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The future wraps its dusky veil 
O’er what I fain would know; 
Ifow, on the sea of life, the gale 
Thy fragile barque will blow? 


Forward I look with hope awhile, 
Then sadden into fear; 

Perhaps thy life may be a smile; 
Alas! perhaps, a tear. 


My child! with love’s best treasure fraught, 
My first-born and my pride; 

To whom I turn in every thonght, 
With every hope allied. 


Sweet be thy slumbers, soft and deep, 
While life no sorrow feels; 

A mother lulls thine eyes to sleep, 
A father's blessing reals, 
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BY DAISY 


Ir had been snowing steadily all day, a real, 
old-fashioned snow-storm; not in gusts and 
drifts, but a soft fall of thick flakes, that grew 
imperceptibly into piles upon the door-steps, 
and over the eaves of the houses. The omni- 
buses toiled heavily along, laden with impatient 


passengers, and here and there a belated pedes- } 


trian struggled on, minus umbrella and snow- 
boots. 


Alan Dunbar, as he turned on his sofa with a 
weary sigh. 
dow for two hours, and his arm began to ache 
and burn in a terribly uncomfortable manner. 
‘*My strong, right arm,” thought the soldier, 


sadly, as he shifted the bandages on the help- 3 


less stuinp, that lay upon the cushions, ‘it seems 
like a hideous dream to reflect that active life is 
about over for me. I must fall back upon my 
profession for occupation, I suppose; an idle 
life would kill me in two years, though how 
upon earth I can make out a brief, heaven 
knows! I must learn to write with my left 
hand, as many a poor fellow has been obliged 
to do before now. I ought to feel aMtamed at} 
my own repining when I remember all the luxu- 
ries Hallo! What a eomical little bundle 
of humanity it is!” 

He had been locking idly out on the street, 
during his soliloquy, and his eye caught sight 
of a tiny figure trudging along under the win- 
dow at that moment.. It was a child, and scan- 
tily clad, too, with a miserable apology for shoes 


on its feet; indeed, he could see the poor little } 


red toes sticking out in the snow. She was evi- 
dently exhausted, for after standing still for an 
instant, and gazing longingly at the stone steps, 
she deliberately sat down on the lowest one. 
Dunbar looked at her curiously for a moment, 
and discovered that she was crying bitterly. 

“Richard!” 

“Sir;” and from a remote corner the well- 
dressed servant approached his master. 

“There is a poor child sitting out on the front 
steps, who looks as if she were perishing; just 
go out and call her in.” 

“Sir;” this time wonderingly. 

“De you hear?” impatiently. “I did not say 
take her into the kitchen; but bring her up here 
into this room. I want to speak to her.” 
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It was growing dark rapidly; ‘almost } 
late enough to light the gas-lamps,” thought } 


He had lain there in the bay win- 


VENTNOR, 

The man looked superciliously out of the win- 
dow at the pauper, and then noiselessly left the 
room to fulfill the orders he had received. 

Col. Dunbar watched him go leisurely down 
the steps, provided with an umbrella to shield 
his broadcloth from the storm; and presently he 
heard the formal tread coming through the hall, 
with the patter, patter, of childish footsteps. 
And as the door opened, he turned slightly to 
look at his little wanderer. 

} She was the drollest-looking specimen imagin- 
able. In the first place, she was not more than 
} eight years old, and very small for her age— 
many children of six being taller. Little tan- 
gled elf-locks of hair stood out all over her head; 
they were a sort of reddish brown in color, and 
} might beeome curls if reduced to any decent 
} order. Then she had great, big, blue eyes, 
Slimpid and clear as crystals; but with the 

keenest, oddest gleam in them, as if they be- 

longed to some head far older than hers, and 
} she had picked them up by accident. They 
} peered at you from under the torn and ragged 
1} hood, with an elfish Iook that was perfectly in- 

describable; and she came straight over to the 
sofa where Dunbar lay, without any appearance 
. of shyness, stopping when about three feet from 
him, and dropping a little bob of a courtesy, 
; but never, for one instant, relaxing her steady 
gaze. Involuntarily he smiled. 
} What upon earth made you sit down in the 
snow?” asked Dunbar. 

‘Please, sir—'cause I were tired,” said the 

? image. 
ie Where have you been?” he went on. 
3 “Please, sir—I walked all the way up from 
Chambers street, ’cause I hadn’t no money to 
ride home.” 

«Bless me, child! what a walk for such a 
mite in this weather. Where do you live?” 

“Over hy Tenth Avenue and Thirticth street. 
Please, sir’—for Dunbar gave a whistle of 
mixed incredulity and dismay, “my hands is 
so cold—might I go by the fire?” 

“Poor little thing! of course, you may. Rich- 
ard, just take off her shoes, and rub her feet 
before she goes close to the grate. What amI 
to do with it?” and he gazed at her in comic 
perplexity. Something in the kindling tone, 
in the pale, handsome face, touched the child’s 
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sensibilities; for, after returning his look for an { 


“Please, sir—I cook, and sweep, and wash 


instant, she put both hands up to her face, and ; dishes, and take care of the twins——” 


burst into a flood of tears. 

“Holle!” said Dunbar. 
now? Hungry, or sick?” 

No answer; but an evident effort to restrain 
the sobs. 

“Richard, just go down into the kitchen and } 
bring up a meal for her, she is sick and worn- ; 
out; and ask my mother to come up here for a } 
few moments. Now, little girl,’ as the servant 
left the room, “stop crying, and cheer up. You 
shall not go out in the snow just yet.” To his 
surprise she raised her head, stared at him for 
a moment, and said abruptly, 

**Be you a soldier?” 

“Why?” returned he, laughing. 

*’Cause—oh! I’m so sorry!” a fresh outburst. 

‘‘What do you mean?” said he, in perplexed 
despair. 

“’Cause—please don’t be angry with me for 
crying; but you’ve only got one arm!” and slip- 
ping down on the hearth-rug, the child looked 
up at him with two great tears standing on each 
cheek. Dunbar felt a lump rise in his throat, 
and his eyes filled as he gazed at the elf. There 
was something indescribably pathetic in the 
little wanderer’s genuine emotion, and he was 
more touched than he cared to show. 

“Come here, child,” and a soft smile lit up 
his pale faee as he held out his hand to her. 
“T thank you very much for your sympathy; 
but it’s not worth crying about. What’s your 
name?” 

‘Please, sir—Chips!” with the funny bob of 
a courtesy, as she gravely put her little brown 
hand in his white one. 

“Chips!” What in the name of all that’s 
curious—— I say, mother, look at this object.” 

‘*Well, Alan, dear, you have picked up some- 
thing original this time,” said Mrs. Dunbar, a 
beautiful, stately woman, with a benevolent 
smile, like her son’s. ‘My poor little girl, you 
are dreadfully wet.” Chips executed another 
of her marvelous courtesies, but said nothing. 

“Can't you give her some decent clothes?” 
asked Alan, as his mother took off the saturated 
shawl, ‘the poor little soul is almost in rags.” 

“Have you a mother, or father?” continued 
Mrs. Dunbar, eyeing the child as she stood be- 
fore her, 

“No, ma’am; I be a foundling, and I live with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rassy. They take boarders some- 
times. He’s French, and, oh, ma’am! he’s awful 
cross, He’d beat me some days, only she won’t 
let him.” 

“What do you have to do?” put in Alan. ; 
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‘¢What’s the matter 
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“*Hold, enough!’ Chips, you frighten me. 
Cook! verily, just imagine it, mother—an imp 
of that size performing the duties of a cook! We 
might try her in that capacity.” 

Chips’ eyes sparkled, as though she thought 
it was decidedly funny, too. 

‘*Who gave you that extraordinary name?” 
he went on. 

‘They gave it to me at the ’sylum, sir, cause 
I were so little. I feel quite dry now, thank 
you, and I think I'd better be going home. It’s 
getting dark.” 

**Nonsense!” said Alan. ‘Mother, that’s an 
original which I shall keep for my menagerie 
of curiosities. Chips, you must stay here until 
the end of the storm, at any rate, and then we'll 
see as to your going back. You're not a bouad 
girl? No; so much the better. Mother mine, 
transport the waif to the realms below, and let 
them hasten up dinnor. I declare, this has 
given me an appetite.” 

His mother bent over and kissed her band- 
some son. He spoke with his old, bright tone, 
and looked more pleased and interested about 
this odd, beggar child, than she had seen him 
appear for weeks. His least whim was her law 
always; so she left the room, with Chips in 
hand, to give directions about his new protege. 
He bestowed a kindly nod upon the child; and 
as she got to the door, Chips stood still, and said, 
with grave propriety, 

‘Thank you, sir. Lam very much obliged to. 
you and this lady ;” then rushed in frantic haste. 
after Mrs. Dunbar. 

Alan amused himself and his mother with 
laying various practical and sundry absurd. 
plans, for Chips’ benefit, as he lay on his sofa 
that evening. But, unfortunately, some: time 
was destined to pass before he could put any of 
them inte operation; for in the middle of the 
night the doctor was hurriedly sent for, and the 
colonel’s arm was found in a state of acute in- 
flammation. For several days anxious facea 
flitted up and down the stair-cases; and the. 
doctors came and went very often. The arm 
was discovered not to have been properly treated’ 
in the first place, and grave doubts as to the 
result were to be read on the countenances of 
the medical men. But his iron constitution 
triumphed; and on the fifth day Mrs. Dunbar 
shed tears of thankfulness over the pillow of. 
her only child. ? 

“I say, mother,” said Alan, a week or two 
after, during which period he had mended with 
great rapidity, ‘‘whore upon earth is that odd 
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child, who rejoices in the.extremely euphonious 
name of Chips? I hope the servants have not 
starved her these two weeks. Surely, you did 
not send her off again?’’ Mrs. Dunbar looked 
annoyed, 

“To tell you the truth, Alan,” said she, “I 
have been expecting your inquiry for several 
days, and only did of send her away because 
you seem to have an interest in ber. The child 
is dishonest—that’s all; not a surprising fact.” 

Alan raised his eyebrows and whistled softly. 

* Pilfering sugar—or are any spoons missing? 
Poor little wretch, I don’t believe it! Her eyes 
are too clear and frank for that sort of thing.” 

««Absurd,” said his mother, somewhat stately ; 
“the fact is, that in some way, during one of 
my brief absences from your bedside, the child 
gotin here, Richard discovered her with your 
desk open, and some of the money in her hand. 
Ten dollars are gone, he assures me, from the 
amount which he saw you place there, and, of 
course, I presume she took it, as I consider 
Richard a trusty servant. The strangest part 
of it is, that we cannot find a trace of the money. 
What upon earth she could have done with it I 
cae’t imagine. And the child persists in deny- 


ing the whole affair; cries the whole time, and 


begs to see ‘the gentleman.’ In short, my dear 
boy, it’s very troublesome, and I only waited to 
ask your opinion before sending her away.” 

“I should like to hear her story first, mother,” 
he said, after thinking a moment. “Suppose you 
:send for her, and then leave me alone with her. 

If there’s anything for her to confess, I think I 
‘can find it out.” 

Mrs. Dunbar looked rather incredulous, but 
‘went away, as he desired, when Chips entered. 
.Alan scanned the child from head to foot as she 

walked over to his sofa, She was neatly dressed, 
and the elf-locks had transformed themselves 
into curls; but her eyes were swollen, as if with 
excessive weeping, and she looked up in his face 
with a pitiful expression that was very appealing. 
‘Come here, Chips,” said he, gently, raising 
himself on the sofa, and stretching out his hand, 
“<I want to hear all about it.” 

The child’s features worked painfully, and 
‘with a gasp she flung herself down at his feet. 

“Qh! I didn’t, I didn’t do it; indeed, dear sir, 

I never touched the money. You, that was so 
kind, so handsome—and a sick soldier, too! I 
never took it! Qh! please, sir, do believe me!” 

Sob after sob poured forth with a violence that 

was extraordinary in so young a child; and she 
kissed his hand again and again, as she clung to 
it, with that odd mixture of love and reverence 
iin her queer, old-woman’s ways. 


{ Hush!” said Alan, soothingly; “hold up 
; your head, Chips, I shall not condemn you 
; until I have heard your story. Tell the truth, 
{no matter whether you're afraid or not. I be- 
; lieve you are an honest little girl.” 

; A faint smile came on her face, and she tried 
3 to stop crying. 

You see, sir, I was so sorry you were’ sick 
again, and the servants said you would never get 
well, One night I sat down in the dark, near 
your door, and cried, ’cause I was afraid you'd 
die. I sat there ever so long in the dark, and I 
s'pose I must have gone to sleep, ‘cause when I 
woke up the gas was turned down very low in 
the hall. As I were rubbing my eyes, your 
door opened softly, and Richard came out. He 
didn’t see me at all, for he turned to go up the 
hall instead of down, and when he got under 
the gas he stopped, and looked at something he 
had all crumpled up in his hand. ‘Only a ten,’ 
says he, half out loud, ‘I thought it were a 
twenty;’ and then he went up stairs. Your 
door was left open, just a little crack—and, oh! 
do forgive me! but I wanted to look at you so 
bad that I pushed it open far enough to see if 
any one else were in the room. You were all 
alone, and fast asleep, and I stole in on my tip- 
toes, so’s not to wake you up. After I’d looked 
at you for a minute, I felt as if I should ery out 
loud, so I crept off a little ways—there, by the 
table The first thing I saw there was a heap 
of money, in a little box drawer that stood a 
little open. Oh, sir! I'd never scen so much 
money before—bills and gold dollars too. I was 
real wicked; I thought, ‘he'll never know, and 
I can just take one, and it'll buy me a new pair 
o’ shoes, and some warm stockings, too, maybe;’ 
so I pulled it open a little more, and I took one 
up in my hand, and looked at it, and it shone 
real bright in my eyes. But just at that very 
minute I thought about the young lady—the 
nice, sweet, pretty young lady, that has our 
upper front room. She’s been trying to teach 
me to read, sir; and one day she says to me, 
‘Chips, you mustn’t never take things that 
doesn’t belong to you; remember,. dear, that 
God sees you always!’ She said it so sober, 
like, and looked right down in my heart with 
her soft, bright eyes. So, while I stood with 
;the money in my hand, I thought I heard her 
say, ever so seftly, in my ear, ‘Chips, never 
take things that ain't yours;’ and, oh! then the 
money seemed to burn my fingers, and I put it 
right down on the pile again. But the very 
queerest thing was, that when I put the money 
back, a card, like, fell down on the floor out of 
{the drawer; and there, as I picked it up in my 
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hand, was just ane bu-ti-fullest picture of Miss } bring the vests next day—that night stie: you 
Leslie herself. saw me out in the snow. Please, sir, I'd like 
«“My God!” Alan gasped for breath, and grew ; to go back and see Miss Leslie, if I might come 
deadly white as he fell back on the pillows. } here again after. Can I go some day, soon?” 
Chips gave a frightened scream, and clambered;} But Alan’s thoughts we far, far distant; and 
on the sofa, He made a desperate effort tocdn-} it was some moments before Chips got her 
trol himself. answer. He was thinking of the beautiful, 
«It’snothing,” said he, faintly. “There!” } costly home in Baltimore, that he knew before 
raising himself with a smile; ‘don’t be fright-; the war began, and of Leslie Kingsland, proudest 
ened, my child—only go’ on! Miss Latte and fairest of Baltimore belles, when he met her 
what?” Chips’ eyes brightened, and she drew a} first. Of the sad, sgd changes that the war had 
long breath. wrought in the Kingsland fortunes; how the 
«Please, sir—Miss Leslie Kingsland—do you proud old father tried to weather the financial 
know her?” Ppmaew: and failed—reduced in one blow from 
“Know her! Found at last! My queen, my} wealth to absolute penury. How the Kings- 
darling! Chips,” with an involuntary laugh at} lands had totally disappeared from their former 
his own outburst, and the child’s bewildered ; ; circle, and ‘how widcly and vainly he had 
face, ‘I’m not crazy quite yet, though you} searched for trace of Leslie when he came back 
might be pardoned for thinking so. Go on with } from the front, on leave, a year ago. Leslie— 
your story—I can wait a little longer!’ This last } beautiful, petted Leslie—whom he never yet 
sentence was sotto voce; and confidentially com- 3 dared tell how fondly he adored her—reduced 
municated to the pillows, } to this. Thank God! he could rescue her from 
That's all! only Richard: came in, as I oar such a lot! He hardly regretted his arm now; 
standing there, crying, with Miss Leslie’s pic-} Leslie was such a staunch patriot, and, perhaps, 
ture, and he snatched it away out of my hand, } its loss would make her—— Never mind! And 
very red and angry, and dragged me out of} Chips, tlie little clue by which his hand had 
the room in an awful hurry. And next day he} found his lost love, with a start he woke from 
told Mrs. Dunbar that I’d took ten dollars out } his abstraction, and spoke. 
of the drawer. Oh! I never did! Won't you “Chips, verily you were an angel in disguise! 
forgive me for being so wicked as to touch the} Yes, you shall go and sce Miss Leslie; perhaps, 
gold? I did, truly, put it right back—all be-} to-morrow, if I’m well enough to drive—for I 
cause of pretty Miss Leslie—before I saw her} mean to go with you. Run along, you elf, and 
picture. Don’t put me in jail! Ill work for; send my mother to me. And, d’ye hear? no 
you day and night, ’cause—’cause—I love you!” more tears, Chips! 
And down went Chips in floods of tears at “ ‘‘Mother mine, are you ready to welcome a 
feet again. daughter?” was his mischievous greeting to 
It might have been because of his agains | Mrs. Dunbar; ‘for I hate serious thoughts of 
3 
| 
$ 
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weakness, or, perhaps, sympathy for poor Chips’; sending Chips to be educated, and marrying 
utter despair; but, certainly, tears fell through ; her when she grows up!” 
Alan’s clasped fingers on her head. **What’s the matter now ?” said she, resignedly. 
«“Loek up here, Chips,” he said, ever so “Only I’ve found her! My lost pearl! my 
tenderly, laying his hand on her shoulder, ’ lovely Leslie Kingsland! Better than all your 
“it’s all right—be comforted! I have no doubt ; army of surgeons, madre mia! I shail invest 
you have told the truth; and you were a good } Chips with a medical degree instanter. Get on 
child to struggle with the temptation. Your } a fine dress to-morrow, for I fully intend bring- 
aecuser I will attend to.” Then, after a pause, | ing Leslie honie, if mortal man can do it.” 
during which he felt as if he could hear his This, and much more nonsense, was all that 
own heart beat; ‘‘Chips, I want to hear niore poor Mrs. Dunbar eould get out of him for a 
about Miss Kingsland. She used to know me } good half-liour, until she playfully threatened 
once.” him with a strait-jacket, and a dose of physic, 
“Did she?” and Chips’ eyes‘danced. ‘Ain’t } when he concluded to be rational, and told her 
she’pretty? But she’s got thin and pale, this} the whole story. And his mother, entering, as 
winter, and has a cough, you know. She lives} usual, into her boy’s happiness, promised te 
in out room, with her lame brother, Freddy; } give the fair unknown a loving welcome. 
he’s about twelve, I s’pose; and she works for; The sun that streamed so brightly into Alan's 
the tailors, you see. I’d been down there to} bay-window, shone on a very different scene 
tell em (the tailor folks) that Miss Leslie ’d} the next morning. A few bright tears fell from 
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Leslie Kingsland’s eyes over her coarse work, as 
she looked around the scantily-furnished room; 
and she shivered, and moved an inch or two 
nearer the very small fire. It was a bitter cold 
day; and unless those vests were finislied and 
takea home to-night, she knew that there was 
no more fuel to be obtained—for she was: liter- 
ally without ‘a cent. She might sell the canary- 
bird, but then—— 

‘**Leslie!” said the invalid boy, from the bed, 
“T really think I have achigved a basket that 
will bold together. “Look!” triumphantly. I 
reckon you might get ’em to buy that at one of 
the fancy stores, maybe, round in Sixth Avenue.” 
Leslie essayed a smile. 

“It’s very pretty, Freddy, dear; I only wish 
I could make the people pay its real value in 
my eyes. There are a few of my water-colors 
left, if I only had time to go to a place where 





there’s a chance of selling such things; but I 
must finish these vests, at any rate. If I only 
had Chips to send out. How we miss her, 
Freddy; I really believe the child ran away, for } 
those people down stairs are not good te her, 
you know, poor thing! My dear boy, you are 
working too hard; put up the baskets now, and } 
let me get you a boek.” 

“I’ve read ’em all, sis,” said he. ‘I say, 
haven't you got a drawer of your things you'd 
let me ‘fix?’ ” His sister smiled; the sad, wistful 
smile again. 

‘‘Not many things left to fix, Freddy, dear! 
Do you know I was actually meditating the 
pawning of Dicky; but I have thought of some- 
thing else.” 

“What?” asked Freddy, with a relieved face. 
To part with Dicky would be a blow, indeed 
to him. 

“A little trumpery locket that I ought to have 
thought of long ago,” said she, trying to speak 
lightly. Deceitful Leslie! Was it ‘‘trumpery” 
to you? And if so, why did you stand looking 
lovingly at it with your back studiously turned 
to Freddy? Had she not begged it away from 
Alan Dunbar, in the bright days of wealth and 
happiness, with a laugh and jest that never told 
him how it would be cherished long after with 
loving tears. 

“So you've kept that locket all this time, 
Leslie?” said a manly voice over her shoulder. 
She looked up with asuddencry. One rapturous 
glance took in Alan’s dear, handsome face, his 
uniform, and his empty sleeve; and with the 
sigh of a weary child, Leslie laid her head on 
his breast. 

“T knew you would come at last, dear,’”’ was 
all she said: 





‘Oh! good Lord!” ejaculated Freddy, open- 
ing his eyes very wide at the tableau. 

“Hurrah, Freddy! I’ve got back; and we're 
just going to have bully times!” quoth Chips, 
making a rush of frantic delight at the boy. 

I regret to say, that the calm fortitude for 
which Leslie had always been distinguished, 
deserted her entirely for some moments—and 
she‘cried, and laughed, and felt generally hys- 
terical; while Alan tried to explain in a few 
words, what. in reality took him days after to 
relate to his satisfaction. Leslie knew her 
troubles were over from the first moment her 
eyes rested on the soldier's face, and resigned 
herself with perfect contentment to the prospect 
of happiness, and the “‘taking good care of 
Freddy,” which Alan held out to her as induce- 
ments to become Mrs. Dunbar. As if he could 
not see, foolish fellow! that the fact of seeing 
him, of hearing his voice, and knowing that he 
had loved her all this time, was all that Leslie 
could comprehend just yet. And nothing would 
content Alan but an immediate transportation 
of the entire company to his home; and when 
he began to shiver with cold and excitement, 
and to plead his recent illness, and his want of a 
nurse, Leslie yielded without a protest. 

‘*T don’t quite understand about Chips,” began 
Leslie, after they had bade adieu to the Rassy 
mansion, and were comfortably packed in the 
Dunbar carriage. How like a dream it seemed 
to her, to be rolling along on the soft cushions, 
with her hand clasped in Alan’s, and Freddy, 
Chips, and the canary-bird, snugly upon the 
front seat. 

“It’s all because of you, ma’am,” said Chips, 
lucidly. “And Richard's to go away, but not 
to jail, ’cause 1 begged Col. Dunbar not to send 
him there—he were real sorry, I do believe, for 
stealing the money. And please, Miss Leslie, 
I'll ‘try and remember, after this, that ‘God 
sees me always!’ ” 

Alan stooped! over, and to Chip’s.infinite sur- 
prise and delight, ‘kissed the child. 

“Yes, Leslie, darling,” he said, «it’s a clear 
casesof ‘casting bread upon the waters’ for you 
and me: You sowed the seed of! good in the 
first place; and I, from some umaccouniable 
eccentri¢ impulse, lazily took.compassion upon 
the little snow-bound waif on our door-steps. 
The mouse and the lion fable again, dear, for her 
little hand guided me to my lost pearl; and once 
found, there’s no danger of another search for 
you. . Love and I have triumphed at last!” 

But Leslie’s only answer was a burst of tears, 
every oneof which! bore its rainbow of heart- 


} suushine! 
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In the dense fog of the previous night a brig} ‘What is it?” questioned several voices. 
had come ashore, and there she lay in the “There's a wreck up the beach.” 
morning light, with her bow thrust up on the “Delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. Harrington; ~ 
sands, and the surf, that had not yet quieted } and all the men began to ask questions, and 
itself after the stormy weather of the past days, } nobody waited for answers, after the usual 
beating against her stern with a hoarse mur- } habit of impatient human nature. 
mur, as if angry that its violence seemed to ‘““We must go and see it,” Mrs. Harrington 
have no more effect upon the stout timbers. said. “Virginia, do yon hear? Please to look 
Somebody brought the news into the party at} up from that tiresome letter! Somebody take 
the Nest, while they were seated at the break- } it away from her, do! Virginia Southwell, 
fast-table. I said somebody, but it was no less} there’s a wreck on the sands, and you are to 
personage than Clifford Vance; and he was, as} make a sketch of it.” 
you may remember, little accustomed to being} Miss Southwell folded her letter, put it by her 
spoken of in that careless and general way. plate, and answered quietly, 
There was quite a large party gathered about “To hear is to obey, I suppose. Is it really 
the table; for pretty Mrs. Harrington, the mis- } a wreck, Mr. Vance?” 
tress of the mansion, never could support the; «It is very heartless of you to spoil my attempt 
dullness of Long Island sands without the com-? at a sensation by being so matter-of-fact,” he 
panionship of plenty of men to admire her, and answered; “and I don’t pretend to be as truth- 
a few women to envy and abuse her; at least, } ful as Gen. Washington. But, at least, a brig 
that last is what she would have said, for she; came ashore last night in the fog, and will, very 
liked to think that those of her sex less favored, } probably, go to pieces before they get her off.” 
in the way of personal attractions and mascu- “And there was nobody drowned—no dan- 
line attentions, did forfeit their right to two of} ger?” asked Mrs. Harrington. 
the supplications in the Litany where she was} “I am sorry for your disappointment; but I 
concerned. ; believe nobody was hurt. I have been down 
Everybody was somewhat dull that morning; } already, and found the men as jolly as crows. 
80 it was a relief to all concerned, whether they } Oh, yes! one fellow got his thumb mashed; so 
liked him or not, when Clifford Vance made his} you can play the good Samaritan on a small 
entrance rather unceremoniously into the break- { scale.” 
fast-room. ; “No matter; a wreck is a wreck,” Mrs. Har- 
“Have you been up all night, or are you} rington said; then added pensively, ‘At least, 
walking in your sleep?” demanded Mrs. Har- ; it might have been a West Indian thing.” 
rington, after the first salutations. } «Sorry; but it is only loaded with coal.” 
“Neither,” said Clifford; “I appear in the; «Anyway, we must go to see it.” 
character of a public benefactor.” > Tt will look quite picturesqve at night,” 
“First appearance in that part!” exclaimed } Vance said, ‘‘so we will wait till then.” 
three men at once, in their eagerness to get off} «And how are we fo exist in the meantime?” 
the worn-out joke. } demanded Mrs. Harrington. “Everybody has 
“T knew they would say that,” said Clifford, ° grown so stupid! I declare solemnly, I never 
languidly, apostrophizing the company in gene-{ saw such a set of people; and you are getting 
} just as bad as the rest, Clifford Vance—isn’t he, 
“T should as soon have expected you to turn Virginia?” 
missionary,” laughed Mrs. Harrington. ‘But ; As far as the stupidity goes, I am not pre- 
sit down here, and let me give you a cup of} pared to judge: in the matter of badness, I 
coffee to support you while you reveal the mys-{ thought Mr. Vance was always pre-eminent,” 
tery and make good your claims.” } returned she, carelessly. 
“f come to announce an excitement,” re-} “Good, good!” pronounced the masculines, 
terned he. ‘Could I make a better claim?” { and laughed like the idiots they were. 
“Certainly not.” } She has not forgiven you for op * pe 
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remarks about the patriarchs last night,” said 
Mrs. Harrington. 

Vance was looking full at Miss Southwell, 
smiling and perfectly at ense; but as she glanced 
toward him, something in his eyes—and they 
were great, honest, mournful eyes, in spite of 
his reputation—made her sorry for her words. 

“One would suppose I had perpetrated a 
bon mot, instead of a simple stupidity,” said she, 
with a contemptuous little wave of her hand 
toward the giggling men, which silenced them. 

‘Now don’t retract,” cried Mrs, Harrington. 
“Shall she, Clifford?” 

«Naturally, I am flattered at Miss Southwell’s 
taking the trouble to think enough about me to 
have any opinion. at all,” he replied, in a lazy 
voice; and looking at her, he perceived that he 
had, at least, succeeded in vexing her by, his 
words and manner, At least, that was an im- 
provement on the indifference with which she 
had treated him during the week as acquaint- 
ance had lasted. 

Then there was a general rising from the 
table; ‘the people sauntered out on the piazza; 
the men lighted their segars; and the young 
girls became clamorous for croquet. Mrs. Har- 
rington lingered in the breakfast-room to give 


certain orders; and Clifford Vance took that 
opportunity to go up to Miss Southwell, as she 
stood leaning against a pillar, idly twisting her 
letter in her slender, nervous hands. 

«$0 you think me bad?” he asked, abrupily. 


“Yes,” she answered; “and I fear the most 
hopeless part of the matter is, that you pride 
yourself on it.” 

‘‘I think not,” he said, musingly; ‘I am sure 
not! Just. now, Miss Southwell, I would give a 
great deal to be good.” * 

His voice was so. different from its ordinary ° 
tone, the whole expression of his face so changed, } 
that she looked at him in surprise. 

“The only way is to try, then help comes,” 
she said, quickly. 

“Does it?” he asked, wonderingly. 

Up floated Mrs. Harrington in the full flow of 
her brilliant spirits; and Miss Southwell turned 


away te answer a question one of the children ; 


was asking, and did not notice how Clifford 
Vance’s eyes followed her, all the while he kept 
up that interchange of laughing badinage with 
their hostess. 

Sometimes so slight a thing makes the begin- 


ning of a real acquaintance; those brief words : 
had placed Clifford Vance on a very different : 
footing with Miss Southwell from that which he } 


had occupied before. 


She had come down to that quiet place greatly ; 


prejudiced against the man, though she had 
never known him. I always used to say Clif- 
ford Vance was the best abused person of my 
{ acquaintance; and Miss Southwell was not a 
; woman to forgive what she believed his vices, 
as the world forgave, because he was rich, 
handsome, and brilliant. 

She. had come down there very unwillingly, 
for she neither approved of Grace Harrington, 
or the set of people that made up her intimates; 
but Grace was the niece of Miss Southwell’s 
step-mother, and the sort of connection made 
occasional intercourse an absolute. necessity, 

Once within the spell of Mrs. Harrington’s 
: aide it was impossible to resist her fasci- 
nations; and Virginia could not help being 
charmed, like less rigid folk, however much 
there might be in words and conduct of which 
‘she disapproved, when she thought them over 
beyond the reach of the pretty creature’s in- 
fluence. 

So she had come down to the Nest, as Mrs. 
Harrington called her cottage, and found Clif- 
ford Vance staying with his invalid uncle at 
the very next house, and as much at home with 
Grace and her set as if he had been domesti- 
cated in the dwelling, 

Miss Southwell had not avoided him, she had 
done what was much more aggravating; as 
nearly as possible ignoring him in the magni- 
ficent way she could do, such things, treating 
him with a supreme indifference, which must 
have been a joyful spectacle for all the other 
masculines to witness. 

Of course, that very treatment caused Clifford 
Vance to observe her closely. He had made up 
his mind before that she would be an unplea- 
sant young female to have about, because he 
had heard so much of her genius; the wonder- 
ful little poems she could write and set to music 
after; the pictures she painted; and then her 
; conversation, her charities, her dignity, and 
high-bred. manners—a bead roll of virtues so 
long that it was no wonder he took the trouble 
‘of hating her before she came, 

And he found her entirely different from the 
ideal that he had formed. No airs, no graces, 
; cold enough to him, but natural as a child with 
. people whom she liked; and her greatest pecu- 
‘ liatity seemed to be an odd habit of telling the 
truth upon all occasions, in a straightforward 
‘ way, that often amused Clifford immensely. 

He discovered that she had wonderful eyes, 
and a heavenly mouth when she smiled, which , 
was not so often as one could have wished, and 
a great quantity of beautiful brown hair; bands 
and feet perfect—the sort of woman on whom 
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nature seems to have bestowed more time and f overtake a man who has led a wild, reckless life, 


pains than she does on a Mionen ordinary beau- ; 


ties. 


So the week had gone by, perhaps a day or ' 


two beyond; and until the morning on which I 


when he finds that his whole soul has at last 
gone out in a pure love, which makes him long 
to be worthy of its object. 

He had no mind to tell her, but he did so only 


brought these people before you, Clifford Vance } the night before he was obliged to go away. 


could not flatter himself that he had made the 
slightest progress toward an acquaintance with 
Miss Southwell. 

That evening they all drove down to the beach 
through the glory of the moonlight, and saw a 
very pretty picture indeed; the dark brig, with 
the surf beating against the stern; the tent, 
which the men had pitched on shore, with a 
bright fire burning in front; overhead, the 
cloudless sky, bending away off till it seemed 
to meet the waters in a long line of dazzling 
light. 

Mrs. Harrington did not ordinarily give Vance 
much leisure to talk to anybody besides herself; 
but this evening she was a good deal occupied 
with a new man that somebody had presented 
to her; so Vance had a little opportunity te fol- 
low his own devices. 

He went in search of Miss Southwell, and 
found her standing alone on one of the sand 
hills, looking out over the sea, with her great 
eyes aglow, and her whole face lighted up as it 
could kindle and grow beautiful in moments of 
excitement or enthusiasm. 

So wise Clifford, reading her meod, was able 
to begin a conyersation that did not jar upon 
her thoughts, and finally led the talk back to 
the subject of the morning; and they stood there 
a long time conversing in a way which Miss 
Southwell would not have believed possible even 
the previous evening. 

She had no time to wonder until she was 
back in her room, and alone for the night; then 
- she did take herself to task, and tried to reeall 
her strong prejudices against this man, and 
found that the keenness of their edge was some- 
what worn off. 

That was the beginning, and I have no time 
to give you details concerning the ten days 


which followed; but before they were over, Mrs. } 
’ she turned to enter the house. 


Herrington was furious to discover that the man 
with whom she had elected to flirt desperately 


that summer, had grown singularly insensibie ; 


to her witcheries; and Clifford Vance learned } 


that a new era in his life had dawned—he loved } ; 
} slowly up and down in the dim light, while the 
He had no mind to tell her so. He knew how } 


Virginia Southwell. 





They had driven down to see the wreck for 
the last time—a misty, damp evening, with the 
moon giving a flickering, uncertain light, and 
the surf moaning distaally against the sands, 
like the wail of human suffering. 

After the party returned, Vance and Miss 
Southwell walked up and down the long veranda, 
talking freely, as they had fallen into the habit 
of doing, and—how it came about he never could 
have told—the secret which had lain during that 
brief dream-season in his soul, swelled up to his 
lips and would be uttered. 

‘I am not offering you my love,” he said, 
“do not be afraid of that! I will not even 
offend you by saying that I love you—but this 
much you cannot be angry to hear.” 

“IT am not angry,” she answered; ‘‘I am sur- 
prised—grieved. I did not think ef this.” 

“I know you did not,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps I 
am presuming on your kindness in speaking at 
all; but the feeling was stronger than my will! 
I could not go away without telling you all that 
you are to me.” 

‘It is so short a time—I hope you are self- 
deceived,” she said, brokenly. 

“‘Do nat hope that,” he answered, in the low, 
pathetic voice of real feeling. ‘Thank God for 
it as I do—it will make mea better man. I have 
not attempted to deceive you; I have not tried 
to gloss over my past follies and sins; but weak 
and wicked as I have been, I think you cannot 
be angry at my saying that knowing you has 
made me bitterly repent, made me long to 
atone.” 

“T have not judged you harshly,” she said: 
“TI will not deny that I was prejudiced against 
you; but I may say this much, my corer is 
yours, if you will bave it.” 

“Gladly. God bless you!” 

She let him take her hand for an instant, then 


“‘Not yet,” he pleaded, “give me o moment 
more.  Perltaps in this world you and I will 
never walk thus again.” 

She took his arm once more, and they walked 


merry tunes of a waltz, that Mrs. Harrington 


hopeless it would be then, probably equally so } was playing, rang out from ‘the parlors; and up 
at any future time—but he loved her, and ac- ; from the distance came the low, hoarse moan of 
knowledged it to himself; and then there began, } the sea, mingling strangely enough with the gay 
in his mind, the regret and remorse which must ; melody 
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He kept nothing back from her; he did not 
seek to palliate his errors, and he was very 
manly through it all; not one touch of theatre, 
or false sentiment, which would have jarred so 
quickly on her keen perceptions. 

“I shall not see you for a long time, perhaps,” 
he said at last; *‘it is better that I am obliged 
to go away.” 

“ But you must remember always that I think 
of you kindly and pleasantly,’’ she answered. 

He tried to restrain himself, but he could not 
keep back the words, 

“Nothing more?” ° 

Her lips quivered, and he'saw her grow pale 
in her trouble at giving him pain. 

**You must recollect how short the time has 
been,” she said. 

“It has seemed very long to me, I have lived 
s0 much in it!. But if there had been more 
time—don't be afraid of distressing me; if ‘you 
had had opportunity to——” 

‘Always’ your friend,” she interrupted, in a 
low voice. “I could never promise anything 
more.” 

He let her go, then; he was much more com- 
posed than she; for when she began to say, in'a 
trembling voice, that she trusted, at least, she 
had done him no harm, that he would aequit 
her of intentional wrong, he checked ‘her with 
a weary, ‘painful smile, which hurt her more 
keenly than the bitterest reproaches could have 
done. 

“You have been a blessing to-me,” he said, 
‘‘always remember that. I thank you.” 

She went softly away, too much troubled and 
confused to know what to say more; ana Clif- 
ford Vance wandered out into the night, with 
the dull moan of the sea booming in his ears, 
like the echo of the mad pain that tore so 
fiercely at the inmost chords of his passionate, 
undisciplined heart. 

In the hall Miss Southwell met Mrs. Harring- 
ton; but she passed with a brief answer to some 
question from her hostess, and went on up to 
her chamber. 

When the next day came, and she knew that 
he was actually gone—by this time even started 
on his southern journey, to be absent for long 
months—a strange revulsion of féeling came 
over her. 

She began to think that she had been eruel 
te let him go so coldly and carelessly; the time 
that she had known him looked so much longer 
in recalling it, and she seemed to know and 
understand him so much more thoroughly, and 
to see clearly that hig errors and sins had been 








of amendment, and great capabilities in his ear- 
nest, impulsive nature. 

Virginia Southwell was a very proud woman; 
she had always becn called, and had believed 
herself a cold one, because no strong feeling 
had ever touched her heart. She found a great 
change in herself; and when another day and 
night had gone, and she forced herself to stand 
and look her soul in the face, she discovered 
that this man had grown to be more to ber than 
any other had ever been. It was not that she 
told herself she loved him—but she missed him, 
and was sorry that she had let him go so utterly 
without hope. 

She sat down at last’ and wrote him a brief 
letter—a frank, honest letter, such as few women 
would have had sufficient nobility of soul to 
write; yet, as far as words went, it was only on 
assuran¢e of hier friendship, and a desire to see 
him again, if possible, much sooner than he had 
intended to return. 

That was all, as far as words went; but when 
she read it'over, she saw that through the whole 
breathed something beyond what was written— 
the man would have a right to think that she 
had held out a hope. : 

Alone in her room, she felt the color come 
and go in her cheeks, and her hands trembled 
nervously; but she would not retract—she was 
not ashamed. Her shaking fingers folded up 
the sheet hastily, and thrust it into an envelope, 
and the letter was sent off without her giving 
herself more leisure to reffect. 

The letter was gone, but Grace Harrington 
chanced to see it in the hands of the servant; 
and with a curiosity which was one of her great 
failings, she read the superscription, and the 
anger that had been smouldering in her mind 
for some time past flamed up at once. 

She had drawn Clifford Vance into as serious 
a flirtation as she could manage to bring about. 
She was given to such flirtations; and as her 
husband never complained, of course, nobody 
else had the right; and, to tell the whole truth, 
that you may not think her worse than she really 
was, her tendernesses never went beyond idle 
talk, in spite of all the gossip about her. 

But she was furious with Vance; he had re- 
belled against being the slave of her caprices; 
had not exhibited himself so freely, bound to 
the wheels of her triumphal chariot as she de- 
sired; and, to complete the heinousness of the 
offence, from the time Virginia Southwell dawned 
upon the horizon, he had neither eyes or ears, 
except for her. 

So the pretty enchantress was horribly enraged 


those of reckless youth, that there was still hope } at her failure, and longed to punish Vance and 
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Virginia, too, for that matter; since it was evi-{ Virgy! At first I was frightened; then I got 


dent from this letter that she had taken the 
~ liberty to interfere with one of Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s victims. 

It was not a deep-laid plot on the little Circe’s 
part—she was not clever enough, or wicked 
enough for that; but she was very angry, and 
something outrageously spiteful she must do. 

Up stairs she went, knocked at Virginia’s 
door, and peeped into the room. 

“How quiet and comfortable you look,” she 
said; ‘I am coming in to rest. Oh! how tired 
I am of all those odious wretches down stairs!” 

Se she curled herself up on a footstool at 
Virginia’s feet, and leaned her graceful head 
against Virginia’s knee, and talked the pretty, 
amusing nonsense in which she excelled, inter- 
spersing her sarcasm about other people with 
neatly-expressed phrases of affection for Miss 
Southwell herself. 

At last she got to Clifford Vance, and she be- 
came more angry than ever, because’ she could 
not make Virginia express her sentiments freely 
in regard to him; and before she knew it, or 
really meant it, she had entangled herself in 
the web of a very false romance; then to excuse 
herself she had to libel him still more. 


*“T never knew so bad a man,” she said. “Oh, } 


Virgy, I know I flirt, and say a thousand things 
I ought not; but never before did any man 
think wrong of me, or dared to speak a word 
that—that——” 

She put her hands before her eyes, shivered 
a little, sobbed a little, and did it all very 
prettily; and Virginia Southwell began to be- 
lieve her, and to feel a storm of wrath rising in 
her soul. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Vance forgot the 





angry, and gave him a bit of my mind, and got 
up and ran into the house. That was the real 
reason he went away. I had threatened to tell 
my husband.” 

It was, unfortunately, in keeping with stories 
of Clifford Vance’s past. Moreover, it never 
occurred to Miss Southwell, that any married 
woman would faisely accuse a man of having 
made love to her, when the fact that he dared 
do so, showed that at least she must have been 
rash and imprudent. 

Grace sobbed, and made Virginia promise to 
love her, and be her good friend and guardian 
angel alwaysy and help her to keep out of 
scrapes; and Miss Southwell believed in her 
penitence, and liked her better than she had 
ever before done. 

“I know you never liked him, or I would not 
have ‘told you, dear,” Grace said, anxious, if 
possible, to find out on what terms Vance stood 
with her. ‘He is nothing to you?” 

“Nothing,” replied Miss Southwell, with quiet 
scorn; “he is too utterly indifferent to me even 
for contempt!” 

She got rid of Grace as quickly as possible, 
and went down to see if she could recover her 
letter—it was already gone. While hér anger 
and humiliation were hottest in her mind, she 
wrote a brief note, and sent it after her epistle. 

“In my letter of this morning I promised to 
be your friend—I asked you to come back. I 
have learned that the man I believed you, does 
not exist. I have neither anger or contempt to 
bestow—you have passed out of my life forever; 
and remember that neither explanation or en- 
treaty can change my resqive. If, by any chance, 
you should read this before you do my letter,,.at 


courtesy due you as a married woman?” she } least have sufficient right feeling either to burn 


asked, sternly. 

“Only that once—just the day before he went. 
Oh, Virgy! I was so frightened, so ashamed, 
80 angry!” 

““What did he say?” demanded her friend’s 
severe voice. 

“Oh! don’t speak to me like’ that! Indeed, I 
don’t deserve it; you know I never meant any 
harm!” 

“Tam not blaming you; only I hope this may 


that, or send it back with the seal unbroken.” 
And it so happened that both missives reached 
Clifford Vance at the same time, and he chanced 


+ to open the note ‘first: 


What he felt, what he suffered, only the 
tingels who watched and pitied his pain, would 
ever know. 

In due course Virginia Southwell received 
this brief message. 

“JT did not'read your letter. Be quite at rest, 


be a warning. Tell me what Mr. Vance said?” } I shall never trouble you again in this world.” 


“Tt was that afternoon, while he and I were 
in the garden. Oh, Virgy!” 
Then, in great haste, she wove a rather inco- 


At first those words seemed to her a tacit con- 
fession of his guilt. She said to herself that 
he perceived by her note she had learned his 


herent little melodrama. The amount of it was, } treachery, and dared’ not deny it; and’ she 
Vance had gone on his knees, and cried out to warred against herself terribly for her blind- 


her to have pity, for he loved her. 


} ness, her stupidity, in being for a time deceived 
“He swore that he meant to kill himself, } 


by his specious words, and plausible manner. 
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The months went by—winter passed, spring 


came and deepened into summer, and in turn } 


the summer gave place to gorgeous autumn. 

In spite of her faith in him being ruined, Vir- 
ginia Southwell had never been able to’ blot 
Clifford’s memory so utterly.from' her mind as 
she had resolved, and had believed would be 
easy to do. 

Life never had been just the same—the fresh- 
ness had worn off it; and though she never 
allowed herself to think how it had gone, she 
was forced to admit that it was lest. She was 
angry, with herself because she could not put 
this. man out of her thoughts; could not help re- 
calling words and looks; comparing him with 
other men, and thinking how much better, and 
more generous he showed. Sometimes, though 
she believed Grace’s story, she caught herself 
wondering if some explanation from him might 
not have been possible—if she had not written 
in too harsh, nay, even an unwomanly manner. 
Then she would rave against. herself for her 
idiocy, in thinking such things; despise herself 
heartily ; resume her role of resolutely forgetting 
him; and just when she fancied that she had 
succeeded, some passage in a book, some ex- 


consigned it with a grace and ease that few 
women would have been able to display under 
the circumstances. 

Mrs. Harrington was nearly recovered at last, 

and was able to retura to town, the doctors said. 
She had worked herself up into such dreadful 
nervous excitements whenever Virginia talked 
of leaving her, that it had been impossible to 
do so; and, after all, the foolish little moth was 
not worth being angry with. 
. But, ab! im the solitude of her chamber—in 
every lonely moment, how Clifford Vance’s 
image came back to the proud girl; and she 
was forced to admit to herself that life could 
never be what it might have been had she be- 
‘lieved in him—had she even shown him ordi- 
nary justice. For she was powerless now; he 
would never come, near her, and she could not 
send for him—she was a woman. She dared 
not even trust herself to write and ask his for- 
giveness, lest..ske, should betray her secret. 
Before now he, might have cast her from his 
thoughts—might love another; she could die, 
but she could not expose herself to such humi- 
liation. 

It was the evening before they were to go up 


-pression in a stranger—anything, nothing—}to town, and Virginia walked down to the 


would recall his image, and all her work would 
have to be done afresh. 

She refused to visit Mrs. Harrington that 
summer—the woman had grown positively dis- 
tasteful to her; but when autumn came, she 
received such pleading messages that she could 
not refuse to go. 

Grace was down in her country retreat, and 





’ beach for a last look at the sea, whose cease- 


less murmur had. grown to sound in her ears 
like the requiem of all that was bright in her 
youth. 

It had been windy all day; but as the sun set, 
instead of decreasing, it grew more violent, and 
presaged a tempestuous night. 

Virginia stood there and saw the sun go 


80 ill, that she could, not be moved; if darling } down, a great, red, angry ball, and the gor- 
Virgy had any love or pity for her she would ’ geous clouds floated up like triumphal banners; 


come. 

Virginia went, and found Grace exccedingly 
ill, and as it was the first time such discipline 
had befallen her, she was terribly frightened. 
Virginia nursed her for twe weeks; and while 
she was at the worst, and mortally afraid of 
dying, Grace eoncluded she might better re- 
nounce the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
absolutely made open confession that she had 
exaggerated about Clifford Vance. Come to get 


the wind, surged by with a louder shriek, and 
the breakers dashed upon the shore with frantic 
violence. 

Two or three old fishermen were near’secur- 
ing their skiffs, and watching the approach of 
the storm. Virginia’s attention was suddenly 
attracted by their words. She looked in the 
direction to which they were pointing, and saw 
a sail-boat rounding the point, and could just 
distinguish that there was but a single occupant 


at the bottom of the story, which Miss South-: in it. 


well did at last, it appeared that he had gone} The frail barque was being tossed to and fro 
on his knees; at her command, to button her} like a bubble. While they gazed, they saw the 
glove, and the protestations she had told of had} man haul down the sail and take to his oars, 
been the merest sentimental nonsense, which it ‘ and a cry of dismay and commiseration went up. 
was evident she had forced him to speak. “Qh! can’t you help him?” exclaimed Virgi- 
Virginia wasted no words—the creature was ; nia, turning to the men. 
too ill then to be scolded; and after she began 
to get well, Miss Southwell preferred to let the } 


matter drop into the oblivion to which Grace } 


‘ 


They shook their heads sadly. “P 
“We should on'y lose our own lives, Miss, 
said the oldest of the group. ‘Only God 
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Almighty, in his merey, can help the poor § 
fellow now!” 

“But he may get’ in. See how he pulls! 
Oh, that wind! if it would only stop!” 

‘“‘He may—it’s a chance! The boat is being 
blown in shore fast enough; but it may go bot- 
tom side up any minute, and no mortal could 
live among them breakers.” 

They stood there almost in silence, watching 
the agonizing scene, and were utterly helpless— 
and there is no more horrible pain than that in 
all this life’s round of tortures. 

It was very brief! On swept the boat, dashed $ 
from one breaker to another: now seemingly 
almost perpendicular in the air, then settling ' 
back, while a fresh wave would fairly submerge } 
it for an instant. 

The doomed man had laid down his oars. He } 
was near enough now so that they could see he 
was sitting quite still in the bottom of the boat. 
Once they saw him. put his hands before his 
face; they knew that he was praying, and a 
simultaneous supplication went up from the 
white lips of those who watched, 

It was a terrible sight, even to the men inured 
to scenes of danger and death; but it seemed to 
Virginia Southwell that she must go mad if she 
could not do something; must plunge into the 
water—as if her weakness could avail; could not 
stand there and watch a human. being flung on 
to death before her very eyes. 

Nearer and nearer the boat was dashed; 
louder shrieked the wind; fiercer and whiter 
rolled the breakers; and there the group stood, 
with strained eyes and hushed breath, watch- 
ing—watching. 

Another blast—a madder wave seized the 
boat on its upward heave, bore it high in air, 
and dashed it down, down. When it righted 
itself the man had disappeared. 

A second’s horrible stillness; a cry from every 
lip, “There! There!” 

They had seen him—he was very near the 
shore; the next breaker would dash him almost 
on the sand. In silence the fishermen made 
their arrangements; two of the strongest, with 
long ropes tied about their waists, waded out 
into the surf. 

Again Virginia saw the hapless wretch dashed § 
forward; saw the fishermen spring toward him; } 
was conscious that they had caught him—were 
bringing him in. She heard the acclamations 
from the men; she could not speak—could not 
Support herself longer. She sank on'the sand, } 
Perfectly in possession of her senses, but too 
Weak to move. 


She saw them bringing the motionless body 














up the beach; they came close to her on the 
way to the bathing-houses. The man’s head 
lay over the shoulder of one of his supporters— 
his hat was off; the wind swept back the masses 
of wei hair, and Virginia looked full in the face 
of Clifford Vance—and it was the face of onedead. 

She let them go—she could neither ery out 
or faint. She sat there alone on the sands, 
rigid, cold, trying to pray, trying to realize 
what had happened—to move, to feel; anything 
to break that horrible numbness and rigidity 
whieh was creeping over her. 

She could not tell if she had sat there mo- 
ments or hours; it seemed to her as if she had 
been suddenly flung out of time into the pulse- 
less hush of eternity. She could only feel that 
he was dead—dead! and she could never hear 
him say that he forgave her! 

She was roused by one of the men; she heard 
him whisper, 

‘*We’ve done all we can; we'll get him up on 
the cart—it’s Mr. Vance.” 

And Virginia’s white lips parted to whisper 
only, ‘Is he dead!” 

‘‘There’s no sign of life—we’ve tricd brandy. 
We'll get him to the house. These were in his 
vest pocket. Just please take ’em, Miss.” 

She sat still and saw the cart drive off with 
its burden wrapped in a blanket. She could not 
move yet—as well wait there as anywhere; he 
was dead; she never could hear him say he 
forgave her. 

She glanced down at the packet, wrapped in 
a handkerchief, which the man had laid by her; 
took it up with a great effort; saw a wet pocket- 
book, and a small, thin, metallic case. Without 
being conscious of what she was doing, she un- 
screwed the top of the case. Within was a paper. 
She drew it out, and saw the letter she had 
written—the letter with its seal unbroken. 

All her life after, Virginia Southwell knew 
that she had passed through worse than the 
tortures of death, as she kept her vigil by the 
lonely sea-shore; but it was all strangely indis- 
tinct, in spite of its agony. 

When she became really conscious, she found 
herself on the road home, near the gate of the 
house to which Vance had been carried. She 
stopped, went up the path, entered the hall— 
she must see his face once more; perhaps after 
that she could go mad, or die. 

Just then one of the servants came into the 
passage; she recognized Virginia, and began to 
wring her hands and sob. 

“They say he must have thought he’d sail 
over from Thompson’s Point,” she moaned; ‘‘he 
used to often. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
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Virginia could not ask any questions; she; for her; and she came and watched beside 
knew that he was dead. him. 

She went down the hall, opened the door, and; She could not bear the pleading of his eyes; 
passed into the dining-room. There wasa group } she could not think of herself; she knew that 
of people gathered about the half-undressed form $ he loved her. She held up the sealed letter. 
that lay on the sofa. In the same blind fashion : ‘*You may read it now,” she whispered. ‘Qh, 
Virginia pushed her way among them and stood : Clifford, forgive me! forgive me!” 
close by the couch;"and as she did so, Clifford; The next instant, she was drawn close to his 
Vance opened his eyes, and with the first re- : heart, and she felt upon her cheeks not only his 
turning consciousness of life he recognized her, ; kisses, but his tears of thankfulvess, which he 
and tried to touch her hand. 3 was not too proud to shed. 

Hours after, when he was out of danger, in} So their little romance ended, and the better, 
bed, and had slept, he could remember and ask } the higher, holier morning of life had dawned. 





THE OLD RED-GATE. 
BY DORA DAVIS. 


Once more in the dying day, ; The daisies were whitening the hill-side, 
By the old red-gate I stand; Aud geuuning like stars the heath, 
The clover lies green at my feet, : When I stood with my pale-faced darling, 
Its blossoms-are white in my ham ; Close down by the waves of death; 
While shadows the locusts are weaving, So olose that I heard, in fancy, 
Witb a dull, unacknowledged pain, The rush of the fitful tide, 
For Time to come back I am wishing, And the dripping oars of the boatman, 
With the gift of my youth again. Who wafted away my bride. 


Oh! to stand in the amber-light, Ah, well! the years that have lingered, 
With my beautiful, dark-eyed love, So freighted with sorrow and care, 

When the clover lay green at our feet, For that saint-white face in the coffin, 
And the locusts were blooming above; Have silvered the brown of my hair. 

To hold a white hand at parting, I am looking from life’s West windows, 
And touch the red lips of the girl, The sky is.cloudless and clear; 

When the moon rose over the lakelet, But I know by the lengthening shadows 
Which shone like an Orient pearl. The sunset of death is near. 


She is lying asleep in the church-yard, When the bells which rang at my wedd'ng 
"Neath blossom, and bough, and vine ; For joy, shall solemnly toll; 

My name is inscribed on the head-stone— And the fortress, so frail and stricken, 
The name that was hers and mine; No longer shalt prison my soul; 

And garlands of wild clematis In the tight of that glad to-morrow 
Are shrouding the dark-eyed Kate, I'll go from the old red-gate 

Whose lips met mine when we parted, To find in the great hereafter. 
Way down by the old red-gate. My beautiful, dark-eyed Kate. 








LOVE SONG. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Come, sit by my side, my darling, 
While the sun goes down the West; 

And sing me some quaint old ballad 
That tells of love and rest. 

Oh! sing of a land where Summer 
Reigns queen the whole year round; 

That land's in our heart, my darling— 
There Summer is always found. 


The land of a sweet, gla? Summer— 
The Summer of life and love, 

Whose sky is as bright and pleasant 
As the sky which bends above. 


Sing to me, oh! my darling! 
Sing sweetly, soft and low, 
While the rosy troops of sunset 
O'er the Western mountains go. 
Sing some quaint, old, dreamy ballad, 
While the echoes in our breast 
Wake a melody of sweetness, 
And a glad, strange sense of rest. 


Ob! sing of a land where blossoms 
Are always bright and fair; 

Of a land where storms are never— 
In our hearts—that land is there! 


Ne ee 





HAD DELPHINE A HEART? 


BY LILLIAN LOUISE GILBERT. 


“Anp Delphine?” ° 

«Will not feel it.” 

“Why?” 

«Because she has no heart.” ; 

“Why do you think that?. Because you are 
skeptical of all our sex?” 

“No; but because Delphine is a French 
woman.” 

“But French women have hearts!” 

“Sometimes; believe me, she has none. She 
oace admitted the fact to me, though in different 
terms.” 

“Well, I hope you are right, Harold; but I 
am glad it’s not my lover who has deserted me 
for another woman. I think it would kill me.” 

“You don’t know yourself, Margaret. But 
shall we ge back? I hear the ‘Sophia;’ and 
you are promised to me for it. By-the-by, did 


you ever hear the romantic story of that waltz? 


No? Then let me tell you. As you know, it 
was composed by the elder Strauss, and for the 
court festivities on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Sophia. The evening after the 
wedding a*grand ball was given, at which all 
the distinguished guests were present; and the 
music was furnished by Strauss’ world-famous 
orchestra. 

“The romance is this: Strauss himself was 
in love with the princess, but, of course, their 
positions separated them as far as seas could 
divide; so he stood grimly, and watched her 
dance with her new-made husband until the 
waltz began. Couple after couple whirled past 
him; but he saw only the bride as she swept 
round and round on her husband’sarm. Faster 
and faster grew the notes, and maddcr and mad- 
aer the dancers; still the great leader saw only 
that one couple. Worn-out, pair after pair drop- 
ped into their seats, till only the imperial couple 
were left. Then the music grew slower and 
slower, and in soft, passionate cadences, like 
the hidden agony of a broken-heart, almost died 
away; then swelled on the air; and still the 
composer never moved, never lifted his eye 
from the royal pair, who whirled on and on ‘as 
ifentraneed. The lady’s cheek grew like mar- 
ble, her head drooped on her partner's shoulder. 
On, on, they swept, forced by a subtle but irre- 
sistible influence; and still the music fell and} 








rose, and rose and fell; and still that one eye 
watched. The gucets gazed spell-bound. On , 
and on the dancers moved, till suddenly the 
vibrating tones ceased. The bride dropped from 
her husband’s arms. A shiver ran through the 
crowd. 

««*See to the princess there!’ 

«Her husband stooped and lifted her up. She 
knew him not—she was dead.” 

“Your story is very strange; awful, indeed, if 
it be true. Do you suppose it really happened?” 

“No; but isn't it a fine romance to attach to 
a piece of music? That waltz has always had 
a double attraction for me since I heard it. 
Shall we go in?” 

“In a moment, Harold. I can’t get the thought 
of Delphine out of my mind. Somebody must 
tell her.” 

“Yes; and you are the one to do it.” 

“I cannot, indeed I cannot, Harold. 
not deal such a blow; and here too! Let mo 
wait till all this is over. Hark! Hear the sea 
roar. If Delphine were I, she would drown 
herself this very night.” 

“Not being you, she will be exactly the same 
Delphine we have always known.” 

The lights shown brilliantly as ever; the 
flowers smelt as sweet; the throng of dancers 
was as gay; the music sparkled, and rolled, and 
whirled, and thrilled through the air as before. 
But to Margaret Werth it was all changed. She 
could see only one of the crowd that swept past 
her. 

Delphine La Roche was waltzing; not like the 
mad company about her, but slowly sailing down 
the center, easy, careless, apparently, of all. 

Many stared with curiosity to learn, if they 
could, how she bore the desertion of her lover. 
Some looked the tenderness and sympathy they 
dared not express. No one knew she had heard 
it yet. Still she sailed on, and on, and still 
they wondered, and pitied, and wondered again. 
At last, as they reached the door, she stopped, 
bowed good-night to her partner, and stepped 
lightly up stairs. 

Margaret seized the opportunity, and as Del- 
phine closed her door, tapped. The door swung 
back, and Delphine said, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘Delphine,” began Margaret, tenderly. 

You have come to tell me of Laurence Garth- 
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I could 
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waite. I know it from his own hand. There is 
the letter; read it, if you like,” and she held it 
out, 

No emotion, neither sadness, nor outraged 
love spoke in those tones. 

So Margaret, with an unreturned pressure of 
the hand, went down stairs; but she heard a 
voice say, ‘‘I shall not need you to-night, Janet.” 
Then a lock clicked, and Delphine’s maid passed 
Margaret on the way. 

Alone, the poor girl flung herself on the bed, 
and with one gasping sob buried her head in } 
the pillow. 

‘Oh, Laurence, Laurence!” she cried. ‘I did 
love you, indeed, indeed I did! But I thought 
my power over you irresistible. You warned 
me not to try you too much, and I did not heed 
you. Oh, my darling! are you lost to me for- 
ever? Shall I never see you, never again be to 
you what I have been? I believed when you 
walked, and talked, and laughed, and danced, 
with that bad woman, who stole you from me, 
that you were trying to pique me into tender- 
ness, and I resolved to be colder. Had I only 
known—had I only known!” 

Deeper into the pillow her head sunk, and the 
wild sobs ended in moans. 





Soon the fierce pride came back. With blazing 





infancy, left her to the sole charge of her father, 
a man ofa singularly reserved disposition, who, 
though fond of his daughter, knew not how to 
draw her out, and establish that most perfect of 
relations, the relation between parent and child. 
Under the care of a governess, and the superin- 
tendence of her father, the girl grew up to be as 
reserved, and, it seemed, colder than her parent. 
There was none of the exuberance of youth and 
health in her; apparently no enjoyment of life 
when she emerged from girlhood into woman- 
hood. 

In his early life Monsieur La Roche-had had 
an intimate friend, a young American, named 
Garthwaite, who had been studying at the Uni- 
versity with him. And as it began in a jest, so 
it was continued till it grew to be an under- 
standing, that if they married and had children, 
the eldest boy and girl should marry, provided 
the boy was the elder. 

The friends parted. In time the Frenchman 
heard of the marriage of the American, and in 
due season of the birth of a son. He himself 
remained single for a few years longer. When 
he, too, was married, and'a daughter was given 
him, he said, «‘Now shall my friend and I be 
united in our children.” 

He wrote Mr. Garthwaite of the event, and 


eyes and heaving bosom she cried, “‘But you, } added that, as soon as his wife wasiable to travel, 
Society, for whom I have sacrificed my heart’s} they would come to America to pay him a visit. 


life, you shall never know my sorrow! You} Madame La Roche never recovered, and the 
taught me that men were the rightful slaves of } journey was not taken till Delphine was fairly 
women; that they only wanted a word or look } woman. When her father proposed to Delphine 


to make them happy. False teacher, you have | to visit America, she assented as coldly as she 


broken the heart that believed you!” 

The softer mood returned, and she sobbed 
again, ‘Laurence, my darling! ¢ome back to} 
me; save me from myself! I shall die without 


would had he asked her to take a morning walk. 

She knew of the tacit betrothal of herself 
and Laurence Garthwaite; but as he had never 
shown any desire to see her, she controlled ail 


you! She doesn’t love you! She can’t love you} curiosity in regard to him. 


asI do! 
be so gentle, dearest, and tender, you would 
love me as you never did before. nd it is too 
late—too late!” 

Worn-out, she lay for hours sleeping that 
dreamless, death-like sleep of utter exhaustion. } 


Casual observers noticed no change in her at} 
breakfast; but Margaret saw that the dark lines 


under the eyes were a shade darker, and that 
the pale face had grown ashen, 


least, of a restless night. 
garet could see; and Harold, behind his napkin, 
whispered, ‘‘ Sans colur.” 


Il. 


If you would only come back, I would } 


That was not ; 
indicative of a heart-break, certainly, but, at; 
*T was all even Mar- 


After a time, they landed in New York to find 
Mr. Garthwaite an invalid, and Laurence in 
close attendanec on him. 

“La Roche,” the elder Garthwaite had said, 
when they met, “I should have sent my boy 
long ago to see you and your beautiful child, 
only I couldn’t spare him. Since his mother 
left.us I have had no murse but him.” 

The meeting of Laurence and Delphine was, 
of course, embarrassing to both; but as no re- 
ference was made by any one to the relation 
they bore, or would bear, it was less awkward 
than she had feared. 

One evening as Delphine stood alone in the 
twilight, watching the passers in the strect, 
Laurence came in, and placed himself beside 


Detruine La Roce was born and bred in } her. For awhile neither spoke. He broke the 


France. Madame La Roche, dying in Delpline’s 


? 


> silence, 
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‘Delphine, I suppose it is for me to broach 
the subject of our relation. Of course, as yet it 
could not be a question of liking or disliking on 
either side; but still I wish to have some under- 
standing with you. I propose this: that for the 
present we allow the matter to rest as it is. It 
gives great pleasure to those who are nearest 
us; to me it is not an irksome bond, and I trust 
not to you. But if at any time either should } 
desire to be free, that one shall frankly say se, 
and the tie be broken. Mademoiselle La Roche, } 
I offer you my hand,” and he held it toward her. 

Delphine, who had been painfully anxious to 
end the interview which she knew must come, 
answered, ‘‘Laurence, I am glad that you see 
our position as it truly is, instead of making 
protestations it would be unnatural you should 
feel. I am content to abide by your decision. 
Mr, Garthwaite, I accept your hand,” and she 
laid her own in it. 

This was Delphine’s first betrothal. 

Soon after this Mr. Garthwaite died, and 
Monsieur La Roche, having no ties in France, 
decided to remain for a time, at least, in this 
country. 

So he took a house, established Delphine as 
mistress of it, and settled down into his old } 
ways. She went into society, and at once at-} 
tracted attention. She was a belle par excel- } 
lence; not the kind of belle who dances and } 
flirts with every man she meets, but, the ona! 
whose individuality makes her naturally the 
center of the circle in which she moves. ; 

So time went on, and Laurence was Delphine’s 
constant companion. 

Once more. Delphine stood alone in the twi- } 
light, and once more Laurence came and stood } 
beside her. This time he said, ‘Delphine, I} 
have offered you my hand, I now offer you my ° 
heart.” ; 

Laying his hand on her head, he turned it so 
the full light from the street-lamp fell upon her ; 
face; and he saw it flush, then pale, a3 she} 
answered, 

“And, Laurence, again I accept your offer.” } 

This was Delphine’s second betrothal. 

For a few days they were happy, for she 
allowed nature to triumph over conventionality. ° 
Then she thought, woman-like, to try her power; : 
a dangerous experiment, almost inevitably end- } 
ing in misery to her who yields to the temptation. ? 

Delphine became cold; would offer her lover 
only her hand when he came to her, rarely her } 
cheek—never her lips. At first Laurence thought 
this a whim, and took no notice of it; but when 
the coldness lasted for weeks, unable longer to 
keep silent, he said, 








justify himself through her coldness. 


“Delphine, why do you treat me so? Do you 
not love me? Was it all a wretched mistake, 
and have you wakened to the knowledge? If so, 
in heaven’s name, tell me! Don’t try to bind 
me by a tie which does not exist.” 

«Laurence, my feelings toward you are un- 
changed; but, remember, you must not exact 
too much from me.” 

«Delphine, I am willing to make concessions 
to you, more, perhaps, than I ought; but there 
is a limit beyond which I cannot, and will not 
go. Remember, my child, and do not press me 
too hard.” 

He believed that she loved him, and that after 
awhile she would accept his will. 

She did love him; but it was pleasant to try 
how far she could go and still hold him—and 
she would not yield. 

Soon they went to Long Branch; but there 
Delphine’s mood did not change. 

Among the people at the hotel was'‘a woman 
whose life seemed made up of flirtations. Fashion- 
ably reared, rather intelligent, all that existence 
meant to her was the excitement of society. 

Delphine’s disregard of Ada Lane made Ada 
her enemy; and she determined to win young 
Garthwaite, in order to triumph over her rival. 

At first Laurence thought to pique Delphine 
into some display of her feelings by apparent 
devotion to Ada. So he laughed, and talked, 
and rode with her, until he began to think there 
was danger init. Still Delphine was immovable. 
He tried to believe she did not care; then te 
At last 
he drifted. on, little thinking, little caring 
whither. 

Delphine preserved her outward calmness, 
though her heart ached. But she could not 
stoop, she told herself, to call him back. He 
must come himself, or not at all. 

One afternoon as Laurence and Ada were 
strolling on the bluff, she suddenly asked, 

‘Do you go to the hop to-night?” 

“T suppose so.” 

You go because you are tied to a woman’s 
apron-string.” 

-“T am not aware of being tied toany woman's 
apron-string.” 

“Oh! what could have given rise to all the 
reports on the subject?” 

“What reports? I know of none that concern 
me at all.’ 

“Why, what everybody is talking about. It 
is eurrently stated that the proud Laurence 
Garthwaite is so very much in love with a cer- 
tain lady that he permits himself to be snubbed 
by her in public as well as private, and scarcely 
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dares to call his name his own. They even call 
you the patient..martyr. Isn’t it pleasant to 
bave such stories circulating about one?” 

“Who says all this?” 

“Every one. _ It’s the talk of all. our set.” 

“Is it, indeed? Qur set must be made. up of 
simpletons. The idea of my delicacy being 
so outrageously misunderstood! ‘The patient 
martyr!’ I like that. I. shall disprove the 
absurd things said of me. As I feel now, all 
my affection is gone. I’d marry any one rather 
thau her.” 

**Would you marry me?” 

**If you wished me to.” 

“TI do, dearest. I have always loved you. 
Take me!” and she held her arms toward him. 

He looked at her, drew her hand within his 
own, and said, 

*«It shall be 80.” 

In an hour they were gone. The rest is told. 


Ill. 


Tue weeks passed at the Branch, as all the 
weeks had passed before, and no alteration 
came in Delphine, save that one missed the 
glittering diamond which had always sparkled 
on her first finger. If anything, she was more 
self-possessed and haughty than ever; and yct 
80 brilliant, that no one opposed her right to be 
queen of the set. 

In time people ceased to gossip about her; 
and Laurence Garthwaite passed almost out of 
recollection. 

One afternoon during a fierce storm, just be- 
fore night-fall, Delphine went to the shore alone. 
How long she walked she could not tell. Sud- 
denly she felt a slight touch, and a voice said, 
“It is too late for mademoiselle to be alone on 
the beach—may I offer my arm?” 

‘‘Ah! Monsieur Drusillon, is it you? Thank 
you, I will accept your escort. I see itis quite 
dark. But you know, to a lover of a storm like 
this, time and surroundings are nothing. If 
you please, we will go back to the hotel.” 





They walked on in silence, and Delphine felt 
that she was drenched, and was provoked to $ 
find she had been so absorbed. lll at once her 3 
companion asked, ‘‘ Mademoiselle La Roche, will 
you marry me?” 

“No, Monsieur Drusillon, I shall never ; 
marry.” , $ 

“Never is a long word, mademoiselle.” 

“T have weighed it.” 

“Then you did love Lau——” 

‘Monsieur, we are at home. 
Good-night.”’ 

Margaret, catching a glimpse of her passing 


I will go in. 


through the corridor, sprang tothe door. ‘Oh, 
Delphine! I have been so anxious about you. 
Where have you been? You are as wet as you 
can be.” 

«I have been on the beach,” was the answer. 

**Not alone?” 

‘No, with Monsieur Drusillon.” 

“I was afraid something had happened to 
you, you were so long away. Was it he, or the 
ocean ?” 

“It was the ocean; and you need never be 
afraid anything will happen to me. I am des- 
tined to live—sometimes, I think, forever;” and 
with a light laugh she passed on. 


IV. 


THE season was over, and they went back to 
the city to begin'a new round of gayety. Through 
the fall:and winter Delphine reigned supreme. 

Rumors were current that Laurence Garth- 
waite and his wife lived unhappily together; 
again, that they had separated; and, finally, 
that she had died in Paris. 

One evening, late in the spring, as Delphine 
was standing on the balcony to cool herself after 
a waltz, she heard a few words that changed the 
whole current of her life. 

Two gentlemen, from whom she was concealed 
by the curtains, were talking inside the window. 
The first said, “Did you know Garthwaite? You 
remember, he married his wife rather hastily, 
though I guess he repented at leisure. By-the- 
way, I believe she has since died.” 

**Yes, I knew him.” 

“I had ao letter to-day from New Orleans, 
which mentioned that Garthwaite was there in 
the hospital, very sick with yellow fever, and 
not a friend to take care of him. Chances are 
ten to one, I fancy, that be’ll never see New 
York again.” 

‘“‘Hope not. I quite liked him.” 

“So did I. Trust he’ll weather it; but I con- 
fess I shouldn’t like to be in his shoes, or, rather 
in his bed, for I suppose that would hit his pre- 
sent position more nearly.” 

The speakers moved away. 

Delphine almost fainted. A gust of wind, 
blowing straight up from the sea, revived her. 
The thought, Dying alone; no one with him 
who cares for him. Only strangers to watch by 
him. Oh, no, no! . It shall not be so.” 

She hastily crossed the crowded rooms, and 
slipping her hand through her father’s arm, 
begged to be taken home. _ As they passed Mar- 
garet, who stood by Harold’s side, she touched 
him; and they both saw that Delphine was 
startled out of her usual selfpossession, and 
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that she trembled visibly as she strove to gain 
the door. 

Next day, when Margaret called to learn the 
cause of her friend's emotion, the house was 
closed; and all she could bear was that Mr, and 
Miss La Roche had left town for some time, and 
that Mr. La Roche had said he would write 
when they had decided about returning. The 
servants did not know where they bad gone. 


Had it been any one else the sudden departure ; 


would have excited unending comment; but Del- 
phine had always done asshe chose. Even.as it 
was, society was for one night convulsed with 


silence; but she bore it patiently, for she be- 
lieved that some time it would be explained. 


V. 


A scuTry south wind just ruffled the turbid 5 





Delphine watched. At last, just when the long 
shadows athwart the wall were deepening into 
twilight, the sick man stirred uneasily, and 
opened his eyes. In them shone the cali light 
of sanity, though they blazed again as he 
shrieked, ‘Delphine! Delphine! 
vision?” 

**No, Laurence,” she replied. 
to take care of you.” 

“To take care of me, Delphine?” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, my darling! for I shall call you so, why 


are you a 


“T have come 


? did you come? I have too little merited this 
curiosity. Only Margaret felt hurt at Delphine’s ; from you, 


I threw you away because I was 
stung by the taunts of a selfish woman.” 
‘‘Hush, Laurence. There was fault on both 
sides; but you must not talk now. We can 
speak of the past when you are stronger.” 
“Ah, Delphine! what use for me to get 


Mississippi, and the moonlight revealed a lady } stronger? I have nothing to live for.” 


and gentleman pacing the deck of a steamer 
that had passed the quarantine, and was within 
sight of New Orleans. 
the lights of the city, which otherwise seemed 


heart. 
No sound was heard save the ripple of the 


‘Live for me,” whispered Delphine, and hid 


> her face in the pillow. 
In the distance sparkled 


The wecks went by, and Laurence Garth waite 


$grew in health under the tender nursing of” 
to lie dead—for the pestilence was raging at its } 


Delphine and her father; though Monsieur La. 
‘ Rocke often said he was shamefully neglected. 
One morning Garthwaite asked, ‘Delphine, . 


water, and the steady foot-falls of the passengers } how happened you to forgive me?” 


on the deck. The lady broke the silence with, } 
“How soon can we land?” 


“Probably in an hour,” was the answer; 


“though I think it would be better to stay on } woman's heart! 


“Because I loved you, dear.” 
“Even after I left you?” 
“Ah, Laurence! How little you know a 


It was feeling you could do. 


board to-night, and go to the hotel in the morn- } without me, showed me that I couldn’t.do with- 


ing.” 


, out you.” 


“Oh, no! Let us go to-night. I cannot waste “I wonder it did not break your heart, sweet!” 


& minute after we can get ashore.” 

So much entreaty in the tones, and two tearful 
eyes, won consent. An hour after they were at 
the St. Charles. ° 

On a bed, in one of the fever-wards of the 
Charity Hospital, lay a patient. Long illness 
had wasted him almost toaskeleton. The crisis 
had passed; but he was still delirious. 


“You gave it a severe blow, my. dear boy.” 

“And still you can forgive me, and love me?” 

“Yes. Perhaps, had you been perfectly happy 
with ” a kiss sealed her lips ere she could 


utter the name, ‘‘I should have been strong and 
proud enough to have cast you out of my heart. 
$ But when I heard of your triala—and I felt from 
From,} the first you would be wretched—and at last of 


sound sleep he would break into the wildest 3 your sickness, what could I.do but come to you, 
ravings; ever calling on some one to forgive ; dearest?” 


him, till, in his extreme excitement, he would 3 


‘My darling, perhaps we should be grateful | 


fall back exhausted, and rallying only to go i to her who separated us, for throngh her means 


over and over the same scene. 

“Delphine! Delphine!” he cried. 

A voice answered, “I am here, Laurence;” 
and two soft, firm arms held him back on his 
pillow. 


The eyes closed, and soon the regular breath- ; 


ing showed that he slept. 


$ we have been united more elosely than we might 
ever have been otherwise.” 


In tender peace Delphine’s head lay on the - 


3} heart which was to pillew.it forevermore. 


Vi. 
Mrp-summer had’ eome again, and ‘‘every- 


“The first: good, sleep he has had in a week, ; body” was down-at Long Branch once more. 


poor fellow!” said the doctor. 


(The season was at its height, when one day 


Hour after hour he slept, and hour after hour } Margaret received this note: 
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“Dean Marcaret—I know you have been 
pained by my silence, though you would never 
sayso. I have a long story to tell of these past 
months, for they have been eventful ones tome. 
When we meet, (which will be soon, for 1 am 
coming to the Branch in a day or two,) I will 
tell you all but one fact, which I mention now. 
Tam married; the why and wherefore you shall 
know then. It is needless to say that my hus- 
band accompanies me As ever, 

« DELPHINE.” 


PRAARPAAR ALA OAS 


Married! Margare.s eyes gazed in fascina- 
tion at the note in her hand. Could Delphine 
be in her senses? Was she herself in her senses? 
She hardly knew till a laughing voice cried, 
“Do you carry a Medusa’s head in your hand, 
fair lady?” And Harold stood before her. 


*Harold,” answered Margaret, “just read 
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that, and see if it ien’t enough to turn any one 
into stone.” 

He ran over the note, and replied, ‘What 
next?” 

As the arrivals are the grand feature of the 
day at all watering-places; so the advent of Mr. 
and Mrs. Laurence Garthwaite was the grandest 
feature of the arrivals at the Stetson. Curiosity 
was on tip-toe, and many a fair face covertly 
watched Delphine as she stepped from the car- 
riage. 

At the hop, as Margaret was making her en- 
trance, she encountered Harold; glancing to 
where Delphine stood, happy and triumphant, 
leaning on her husband’s arm, she said, “ And 
Delphine’s heart, Harold?” 

«She is like all her sex.” 

«And what is that?” 

‘A mystery.” 
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NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


BY ADDIE 


As laborers, on the field of life we toil; 
At morn we go forth to the daily strife; 
At eve return to lay cur burdens down— 
How shall we meet Thee at the night of life, 
Bearing no sheaves, 
Nothing but leaves? 
Oh! Master of the field— 
How shout the Harvest Home? 


Thou knowest we labor till the closing eve, 
While others garner more in early morn ; 
Their sheaves are full of precious, golden grain, 
We bear but empty chaff—no ripened corn ; 
No golden sheaves! 
Nothing but leaves! 
Oh! Master of the field— 
What shall the record be? 


A: BEABLE. 


Shall we not lay one treasnre at thy feet? 
Wilt even the loaned talent take away? 
Brush from its fuce earth-gathered “moth and rust,” 
And give to oue victorious in the fray? 
Nothing but leaves! 
No golden sheaves! 
Oh! Master of the field, 
From all thy precious store? 


Oh, Master! Jet us of thy bounty feed! 
Even of the crumbs that from thy table fall; 
We know Thou hearest our slightest call to Thee, 
Thou who dost guide the sparrow in its fall. 
Even withefed leaves 
Thy love makes sheaves! 
Oh! Master of the field! 
Welcome ghe Harvest Home! 
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MY DREAM. 


BY SYLVIE A. SPERREY. 


« 


It was a tiny island, covered o'er 

With fiuit, and flowers of every kind and hue; 
With music in the ocean’s ceaseless roar, 

And happiness in two hearts, tried and true. 


A very Eden-world of all things good, 
And only one I loved to share with me! 
By him, my dearest, truest one, I steod, 
Aud gazed across my home, from sea to sea. 
We were so happy on that little isle! 
Almost, it seemed, a diferent world from this; 
AShalf-way place, where we might dwell awhile, 
To fit ourselves for more exquisite bliss. 
But then, a storm arose; the ocean roared; 
The eky above us darkened, till the gloom 





Veiled our fair home; the wild birds soared 
On heavy wing, as though they knew their doom. 


Shelter was not; we clasped each other close; 
The lightning flashed o’er all the fearful scene; 

Then darkness, and low, moaning sounds arose, 
As of distress, the thunder roars between. 


And then another flash! We felt the waves 
Dash o'er our heads, and strove in vain to move. 
Lightning again. Oh, God! who hears and cares, 
Is death our portion in our youth and love? 


Slowly the waves creep up, we feel their chill ; 
Slowly the island sinks beneath the sea; 
Only our love in death is comfort still, 
As fierce waves madly dash o’er him and me. 
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CHAPTER III. ; 
Att night long Madame Gosner lay awake, 
thinking of what she had suffered, and of what 
she had heard. She was a woman of powerful 
mind and corresponding physique; all her facul- 
ties were in vigorous harmony. In peaceful 
times she might have been a court dame, lead- 
ing a throng of triflers into something hke in- 
telligent pleasures—for that woman could never 
have contented herself with mediocrity in any-? 
thing. As it was, one great object had occupied 
ber for years. The wrongs of a husband, whom 
she had loved with all the force and tenderness } 
of a great soul, had fastened upon every iden of } 
her life. Even when she believed him dead, } 
this great love clung around him as a memory, ; 
which threw her whole being into mourning. 
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The scrap of paper, which seemed to have come 
to her by a miracle, changed all this in an in- | 


stant. Her husband lived. There was some- 
thing for her to do. The sleeping energies of } 
her nature ‘awoke with a rebound. She would } 
save her husband, or perish in the attempt. ; 


hope and die, this man, half-demagogue, half- 
patriot; this singular being, who, born of the 
nobility, was and still the idol of the people, 
came suddenly into her life, and opened a 
broader and more sublime road by which her 
object might be obtained. From that moment 
the woman became, what soon became a com- 
mon thing among the women of France—a pa- 
triot; more than that, love that burned in her 
bosom for the one man languishing in his dun- 
geon, made her an enthusiast; and out of her 
very womanliness this woman was thinking how 
she might become a leader of that great ele- 
ment which, for a time, ruled the very mobs ef 
Paris. 

When it became day, Madame Gosner arose 
and dressed herself with more than usual care. 
The reflections of that night had resolved them- 
selves into a vague plan of action. Other women 
suffered like herself; other hucbands and fathers 
lay chained, like wild beasts, in those reeking 
dungeons. How narrow and selfish her efforts 
had hitherto been. No wonder God had not 


Save her husband, and he in the Bastile, with } helped her when she asked his aid only for her- 
walls twenty feet thick between him and day- ; self and the man she loved, forgetting thousands 
light; with green mould forming itself out of ; and thousands of sister women who suffered with 


the stagnant waters, which oozed through the } 
very stones, and clung, like an unwholesome 
sweat, to the sides of his dungeon. Was it in 
the power of woman to free this really great } 
man from the living grave that inclosed him? 

Against. all the despairing answers which 
came back to her from these questions, the in- } 
domitable spirit of the woman answered, ‘1 
will free him,” and ber action corresponded 
with the words. She took her only child, gath- 
ered up the fragments of property left to them, 
and came into France, her own native country, 
resolved on obtaining freedom for her husband. 
We have seen how she sueceeded. Her money ; 
was all exhausted. She had used it unsparingly, 
but with no avail up to this time—nothing that 
she had done could win her even access to the 
king. Now she was suffering for food; want 
had sapped the foundations of her strength, and 
the energies of her soul were giving out. 

That night, when she was ready to give up all 





her. 

But little preparation for breakfast was needed 
in that poor room. Indeed, when she awoke, 
Madame Gosner knew that there was not a frag- 
ment of food at her command; but she was 
hardly dressed when a knock came to the door, 
which opened wide enough to adwit a little bas- 
ket, which the hand of Monsieur Jaque thrust 
forward, and his voice sounded from the pas- 
sage, saying, 

‘‘Here, madame, is your breakfast.” 

Madame took the basket with thanks, and 
would have pressed the rough hand which had, 
a second time, brought her food; but it was 
hurriedly withdrawn, and she heard the door 
of Monsieur Jaque’s room close softly, as if he 
wanted to steal away from her gratitude. This 
was a blessing, and it helped to kindle the new 
idea born to ‘her in the night. Just as the 
grander design of helping others with herself 
was formed, God has sent the food necessary to 
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her life, and she accepted it as a token and an‘ 
encouragement, 

In the basket she found a little milk, some } 
eggs, und a sprig /of green parsley, all promised ; 
to her the night before, with a loaf of white 
bread, and some charcoal for cooking. In a 
few moments she was on her knees, kindling} 
the fire with her own breath. When the char- 
coal ignited and began to crackle, she went to 
the bed, and looked tenderly down upon her 
Gaughter, who slept soundly. How pale and 
delicate she was! Not a trace of color remained ; 
on, those cheeks; and want had almost half- 
quenched it from the exquisitely-formed mouth, 
in which the white gleam of her teeth was just 
visible as she breathed. No wonder the mother 
thanked God for the food that had been brought } 
to her when slie saw ali this; but she would not ; 
awake her child then, that delicious breakfast 3 
should give her a surprise. It would be, in-3 
deed, the beginning of a fete day with them. 

So the now hopeful woman fell to beating her ; 
eggs and chopping up her parsley with as little 5 
noise as possible. At length, when her omelet 


was on the fire, she went to the bed and aroused § 
Marguerite. : 
“Come, my daughter, breakfast is ready!” 


“Breakfast!” 1t was a strange word in tbat 
room, where no regular meal had been served 
for a month. Marguerite started up in her 
bed, looked around in bewilderment, and mur- 
mured, 

«Let me sleep—I was dreaming so sweetly.” 

“Dreaming of what, Marguerite?” 

“Oh! it is you, mother! Nothing. Only it 
seemed as if you and I were eating such a deli- 
cious meal together.” 

Indeed! Such as an omelet and white bread, 
perhaps.” 

“An omelet! Oh, yes! and—and Why, : 
mamma, there is a smell of it in the room yet. I 
suppose it is Monsieur Jaque whois cooking. He 
said something about a fete day. Why, what is 
that? The table out,a cloth on; and, oh, mamma! 
an. omelct—a real, plump omelet. Where did you 
get it? and parsley. Why, mamma, darling, } 
have yott beén among the fairies?” 

“Our fairy was Monsieur Jaque, who came} 
with all these things in a basket early this} 
morning.” 

“Monsieur Jaque! How good he is.” 

Come, come, child, everything is ready.” 

Marguerite, who had been making « hasty ; 
toilet, twisted her hair in a coil around her? 
head, and sat down to the table, where both ; 
mother and daughter made ‘a ‘delicious meal, } 
thanking God for it in their hearts; In the} 
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midst of it, Marguerite started up full of com- 
punction. 

“Oh, mamma! we have forgotten the good 
Monsieur Jaque,’ who all this time has no break- 
fast.” 

«True, my child! and he so thoughtful of us!” 

Marguerite went to Monsieur Jaque’s room, 
and knocked eagerly. 

“It is ready; we are eating the omelet, my 
friend. Come, come! there is enough for three!" 

Jaque came té the door and opened it a littic. 
His face was flushed, his eyes sparkled. 

**Do you really invite rae?” he questioned. 

“Invite you! Why our little feast is yours.” 

“Wait a minute, then, while I wash my hands; 
perhaps madame will excuse the dress, as I have 
no other.” 

“Come in any dress. We are waiting, and the 
breakfast gets cold.” 

Marguerite came back to her mother, and they 
placed the omelet near the fire, that it’might be 
kept warm for their guest. He eame in soon 
after, with his face shining, and his hair smooth, 
as if he had spent some time in brushing it. 
His blouse was clean, and he looked more re- 
spectable than they saw him the night before. 
But the good man partook sparingly of madame’s 
omelet, and sat gazing upon Marguerite when 
he should have been eating. 

When they had done, madame began qnes- 
tioning Jaque very closely about the state of 
things in the city. She was earnest, clear, and 
searching in her interrogatories. He saw that 
some grand idea was in her brain, and answered 
her without comment. All this was not wonde:- 
ful to him. Such mental excitements were sure 
to follow Mirabeau wherever he condescended 
to converse. Indeed, his most subtle power lay 
among the women of Paris. But eloquent as 
Mirabeau was, Jaque had more telling eloquence, 
for he had the merit of honest conviction. There 
was truth in all this man said, for he possessed 
that to which his foster-brother often pretended— 
a thorough knowledge of the people, of their 
wants and aspirations. Even in the chaotic 
state into which society was at this time thrown, 
Monsieur Jaque had wonderful influence, of 
which his foster-brother took the credit. 

When madame and Marguerite were left alone, 
the mother began to pace the room to and fro 
in great excitement. 

“Marguerite,” she said, laying a firm hand 
on each of her daughter's shoulders, ‘‘up to 
this day we have been cold and selfish.” 

“Selfish! Oh, mamma!” 

“Yes; cold, selfish, egotistical—and for this 
God has not prospered us.” 
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“Oh, mamma! have we not given up all? { 
Have we saved anything, or spared anything ° 
to win liberty for him?” 

“It is for this that I blush, Marguerite, Our 


poor martyr is but one of many. The Bastile ; 


is crowded full. You are not the only child 
who pines for her father’s liberty.” 
‘+Alas, no!” 


“Yet it is of him, and him alone, we have } 


beea thinking.” 
“ But what else could we do?” 


“Open our arms, and embrace all hu- } 


manity.” 
«But we are only women—helpless and suffer- 
ing women.” 


“So much the better; our sister sufferers will ; 


have faith in us.” 

But what is it youintend? Something grand 
and strange—l can’see it in your eyes.” 

“No, there is nothing grand in my object; it 
is simply to perform a duty to others as well as 
myself. 
people. I know some of them, from whom we 
have made our meagre purchases. They are 
brave and ardent, ready to act if they only bad 
a leader.” 


‘And that leader? Not my mother, surely! ' 
I see § 


You seratch ‘your eyebrows all at once. 
a power of command in your gestures. 
terrifies me—what does it mean?” 


All this 


“It means that our poor prisoner shall yet | 





Madame had taken a bonnet and shawl in ba 
hand, but Marguerite took them from her gently, 
but with firmness. 

§ “It ig the fever, which is said. to rage when 
plenty of food is taken after a long fast,”’ 
> said. ‘Let me put the things away.” 

Madame smiled, but held firmly to her gar- 

} ments.” 
’ ‘*You cannot comprehend,” she said; 
; will explain.” 
} ‘‘Not now, mamma, but when you are better. 
; The disappointment of not seeing the king, after 
} so many efforts, is preying upon you; but do 
not despair—I am young and strong. This time 
; I will go to the king, or to the queen. Perhaps 
I shall be more successful.” 

*“*Well, what then?” 

«TI will kneel to him, and beseech him to set 
my father free.” 

«And then, ‘he is but one man!’ ” j 

«But he is all the world to us!” said Mar- 


she 


but. L 


To-day I am going among the market-} guerite, clasping her hands with pathetic ear- 
} nestness. 


“I thought so once. God forgive me!” 

“Mother, there is something en your mind 
that I cannot understand. Put it aside, I pray 
you; or wait till Monsieur Jaque, or his friend 
comes, that. you may counsel with them.” 

Madame sat down and drew a hand wearily 
; across her eyes. It was irue; great fatigue, 
want of food, and intense wakefulness, were 





feel the grim walls of the Bastile tremble around telling fearfully upon her system, vigorous as 


him like an earthquake. 
him and for all. It means that while a woman 
loves the husband of her youth, she should 
never forget the country of her birth.” 

“But how can you, a lonely woman, without } 
money or friends, accomplish this?” 


“I will make friends of my fellow-sufferers. : 
Star- } 
Elements of awhile, and take full time for thought.” 


I will make friends of famine and want. 
vation shall be made powerful. 
great strength are running to waste. I will } 
gather them up, and hurl them against the; 
walls of the Bastile—burl them against the } 
throne itself.” 


‘Mother, you have been dreaming; the fatigue 


of yesterday has made you ill.” 
“No, L have not been dreaming. Last night ; 


I never closed my eyes; but I thought, while } 
thought of him, thought of France, } 
and my heart grew} 


you slept; 
till my brain turned, 
large.” 

‘Mother, dear mother! sit down, I pray you! 


Your want of food, and that long, long journey } 


yesterday, have made you wild.” 
“No, my child, they have made me wise.” 
“But you will not go out?” 


It means liberty for } it was. 


It is, sometimes, out of such insanity, 
that great actions are wrought. 

“Sit down and rest, mamma. Let me make 
; one more effort to see our king. and if that fails, 
I will listen to all you can say.” 

«And help me?” asked the woman, fastening 
her large, eager eyes on the girl's face. 

‘With all my power and strength. Only rest 


«Ah! if I rest, this resolve may pass from me. 
} T have had such dreams before, but that was in 
my sleep; but now, but now “f 

**Now you will lie down and sleep sweetly, 
while I take your place.” 

Madame sat down on the bed, releasing her 
’ hold on the shawl, which Marguerite put upon 
her own person. 

“You are right, my child,” she said, gently. 
“TI must have rest and strength before this great 
} work begins; then you will understand it better, 
} and we both have our task, yours not less diffi- 
} cult than mine.” 

«But you will let me make this one effort 
} first 2” pleaded Marguerite, who looked upon 
$ this sudden outbreak as the result of over 


§ 
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exertion, and was troubled by it. ‘«Perhaps Our state were so heavy, that a greater man might 
Lady will bless:my poor efforts for your sake.” ; have willingly laid them down, even for the 
“Yes—go! I can wait,” said the mother, sink- } primitive employment which he loved so well. 
ing back ‘upon the bed, and closing her eyes. That day Lou‘s the Sixteenth was alone in his 
“* To-day for rest, to-morrow for action.” ? work-shop. A furnace was all aglow in the 
Marguerite sat down by her mother, took one ; chimney, and a bench, scattered over with tools, 
of ber hands and smoothed it tenderly between ‘ was across one of the windows. To this a vice 
her own palms, striving her best to induce the } was attached, and a heavy man, somewhat awk- 
sleep which woukl, she trusted, restore the tone } ward in his movements, was hard at work there. 
of her mother’s mind, which she believed-to have } His velvet coat, heavy with gold-lace and em- 
been disturbed by great fatigue, and long fast- } broidery, hung across the back of a chair, and 
ing. But she had not the less resolved to } a diamond star on the breast shot out gorgeous 
assume some portion of the great work to which } rays of light whenever a fitful flame from the 
that mother had given up her life. furnace flashed up and quivered over it. 
No one to have seen that man working so 
earnestly at the lock which was in the fast grip 
CHAPTER IV. of that vice, would have believed him capable 
Taovan France was one grand field of excite- } of exasperating a great nation into such crimes 
ment, and had already begun to tremble with as soon left France lying, like a monster, satu- 
the moral earthquake that shook it to the very } rated with the blood of its own children. His 
foundations, it seemed impossible to convince { face was gentle and serious, a little full and 
the court of the awful danger that threatened it. } heavy, perhaps, but neither wanting in dignity 
The very anxieties of her position drove the } orcbaracter. The lace-ruffies had been loosened 
queen into the distractions of gayety, though } at his wrist, and with the garment to which they 
years of anxiety, and the gloom that gathered } were attached rolled back to the elbows, reveal- 
around her, made even pleasure tiresome; and } ing a strong, rounded arm, white as a woman's, 
it was with an effort that she flung off the cares } but which was sprinkled with iron-filings. In- 
of state, which fell heavily, indeed, on a nature { deed, this metallic dust. had fallen upon the rich 
so light, so gay, and so womanly as hers. lace on his bosom, and glistened in dark specks 
Our readers have seen Marie Antoinette for { among the powder of his hair, As he worked, 
one moment—the careless, beautiful, and lovely § the intricacies of the lock seemed to puzzle him; 
Dauphiness, burdened with no care heavier than ; he unscrewed the vice, and examined the intri- 
that imposed by court etiquette, and anxious } cacies of the workmanship with great earnest- 
only about the dogs’ amusement, They see her } ness. Nothing could be more earnest or patient 
again escaping from the anxieties that beset St. } than his face, as he bent over the work-bench. 
Cloud and Versailles, and striving to bring back $ Again and again he attempted to fit the parts 
the light-hearted gayeties of her youth in the { together, but something was wrong about them, 
Petite Trianon, which of all places on earth } and each attempt was a failure. 
seemed most likely to accomplish that object. ; At last he sat down and wiped the perspira- 





On the day that Marguerite presented herself } tion from his face, to all appearance resigned 
at the gates of Versailles, Marie Antoinette was } to his defeat. He was evidently a man to suffer, 
«making one of her rustic sojourns at the little {to endure, but not to trample obstacles under 
palace, while the king, glad to escape from } foot. As he sat pondering thoughtfully over 
cares equally burdensome, had retreated into {the disjointed lock a servant knocked at the 
the private chamber, in which an anvil and a ;door The king shook the iron-dust from his 
chest of tools promised him at least amusement $ hands, and turned toward his coat, evidently a 
equal to any she could hope for. It is true that } little ashamed of his undress. 
matters of state called for royal attention; that **Sire,” said the man, decorously looking 
the cries of a suffering and impatient people }downw-rd, that he might not see what his 
ought to have been heard, even among the click } master wished unobserved, ‘‘a man_ has just 
of locks and noises; but it wasthe fault of this ; come in from Paris, who says that De Witt is 
really good. man, that he was always ready to ; taken ill, and sends him to ask your majesty’s 
put away troublesome cares, and permitted : pleasure. He brings a written recommendation, 
others to think for bim, save where, with a i which states that he is trustworthy, and master 
‘stubborn sense of right, he would persist on a ; of his craft. Shall I send him back, or is it the 
given. point without understanding all its re- ; royal pleasure that he should be received?” 
lations, Indeed, at this time, the burdens of , The king looked at his disjointed lock, hesi- 
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tated, oan at last gave orders that the mechanic ;{ 
from Paris should be sent up. 

When the door was closed, Louis began to 
arrange his dress with true pride. He would 
rather have been found at a disadvantage by a 
prince of the blood, than discovered wanting 


in any appendage of royalty by this strange } 


mechanic. Directly the work-room door was 
opened again, and a short, stout, and almost 
uncouth man, presented himself before the king. 
He had evidently been conducted to the room 
by some private entrance, for his hat was left 
outside, and some attempt had, undoubtedly, 


been made to render his rude toilet presentable | 


since he had entered the chateau. 
Rude and strange as this man appeared, he : 
was neither awkward nor shocked, but ap- 


proached the work -bench, aud leaning one hand { 


upon it, waited to be addressed. There was 
something manly, and indicating strength, in 

this attitude, which took the king by surprise; 

for the moment he realized that he was in the 
presence of one of the people. 

“De Witt sent you, and vouches for your 
faithfulness,” said Louis, more embarrassed 
than his visitor; for at times he was rather 
ashamed of his passion for mechanics. 


The locksmith bowed, and his eyes turned on 3 


the lock which had been taken apart, while all 
the geaius of the king had failed to put it to- 
gether again. 

“You see that I have only the power to do 
mischief,” said Louis, smiling pleasantly. 

“So the people of France have been bold 
enough to say,” was the prompt answer. 

Louis frowned at this bold reply; but directly 


his brow cleared, and he looked earnestly into ; 


the man’s face, as if questioning that instead of 
his words. 

“The people of France know not their king,” 
he said, gravely; ‘+ but let us to our work.” 

The man again bent his head, and took up 
the disjointed lock, which was, in fact, a new 
invention, full of complications. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘this is after De Witt’s plan. 
I have seen it before; but here is something | do 
not understand,” 

“Ah!” said Louis, coloring a little, “that is 
my own improvement.” 

The locksmith smiled, examined the new com- 
plication well, and nodded his head in approval. 

“This is really an improvement—but it fits 
ill; a free use of the file, and a screw here, will | 
make the thing perfect.” 

The man reached out his hand for a file; but 
Louis had already flung off his coat again, and 
was fastening a bolt into the vice. 


| Sting. 


227 
{ “Give me the file, I see what is lacking,” he 
‘said, eagerly. “So you like the improvement. 
De Witt may not be of your opinion. He is not 
: willing that the king even should be considered 
so good a craftsman as himself. This lock is for 
‘the queen’s chamber. I shall present it to her 
; myself when it is complete.” 
$ “It will be safe and strong,” said the work- 
; man; ‘delicate, too, for the metal is of the best. 
‘I put one upon a dungeon of the Bastile, after 
{ the same pattern, lacking the royal improve- 
{ ment; but that was of ponderous iron, that is 
{ by this time thick with rust.’ 

The king started as the Bastile was so sud- 
denly mentioned, and, holding his file in sus- 
: pense, looked steadily at his strange instructor. 

«You have been in the Bastile, then?” 

“Yes, sire; more than once.” 

‘*And you have been in the dungeons?” 

« Almost every one of them.” 

«¢And what did you see there?” 

“Souls in torment—some of them innocent.” 

“You are a bold man,” said Louis, after a 
‘ brief pause, 

«*Because I am a true one?” 

‘And so our commissioners should be; 
‘they give no ay report.” 

“There it is,” cried the locksmith, with sud- 
den warmth. ‘There is no one to report the 
wrongs of the people. The ministers are deaf 
to them; the king hears them when their criex 
have been smothered by commissioners—calmed 
{by these men. Ah, sire! if you could once go 
$ among your subjects, see and hear them as I do, 
} France might yet be saved.” 

The king drew back from his work as if a 
;wiper had sprung out from the iron he was 
Anger, astonishment, and something 
‘like consternation, rose to his face. Perhaps a 
: King of France had never been addressed in 
{such language before by a man of the people 

; The fact seemed incredible, even to the kindest 
‘and least exacting monarch of his race. 

; “Who is it that dares use words like these to 
‘the king?” he said, at length, drawing his heavy 
{ Ggure up with dignity. 
; ««One who loves his king better than anything 
mt 

: 

’ 


but 


on earth, save France,” was the reply given 
firmly, but with profound respect. 
“Our grandfather used to say that the king 
was France,” answered Louis; so impressed by 
i the earnestness of the man that he forgot, for 
; the moment, his low origin. 


; 


; A good king, who loves his people as fathers 


‘ love their children, might say this, and ask God’s 


blessing upon it. Ah, sire! it is in this spirit 
the people would recognize their sovereign; let 
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him represent France in hie own person; let }in from the common people as with a wall of 
“him open his heart to'their love, his mind to { granite. Sire, sire, old traditions are melting 
their great needs, his hand to help'them; and } away, the people are losing their reverence for 
no monarch ever lived who would be worshiped {the greatness which has for generations set its 
like Louis the Sixteenth. Oh! think of this ‘heel upon them. They begin to understand 
when the proud men who surround you seck ‘that labor has its privileges, and should not 
to crowd back the people from your presence.” } forever be taxed that arrogance and idleness 


The locksmith fell upon his knees as he 
spoke, and clasping his hard hands, held them 
up, shaking with emotion; for, brave as he was, 
this interview with the king, face to face, shook 
his stout frame from head to foot. 

Louis stood up proudly above him—for that 
moment the man was striving nobly against all 
the traditions and prejudices of the monarch. 
He was angry that any human being should 
dare to address him with the manner and words 
used by this workman, whom he now thought 
had gained access to his presence by a strate- 
gem. But the humble position and absolute 
bravery of the man awoke more gencrous feel- 
ings ‘n the really good heart of the monarch. 
After the first rush of angry surprise, he rested 
one hand on the work-bench, and-said almost 
smiling, 

“Stand upon your feet, my good friend, and 
for once let me hear from my people directly 
through one of their number. If you are, in- 
deed, what your appearance indicates, a worker 
in iron, and nothing more, even though your 
craft has been used as a devise, I will forgive 
it. Speak the truth, and that fearlessly, as if 
this were your work-shop, and not mine.” 

This speech, so different to what the man ex- 
pected, took all his presence of mind away. 
Anger he could have heard; danger he was 
prepared for; but this generous composure took 
him unawares. 


may become more powerful, and only use that 
power for oppression. They want the King of 
France to be the monarch of all the people of 
France, not of a privileged class.” 

“That is, they desire the king to commence a 
revolution, and begin it by despoiling himself 

of power, and his court of rights hereditary 
since the foundations of a monarchy. By what 
i power must he wrest privileges from one class 
3 and distribute them to another?” 

“By the right of humanity he should do it, 
and human progress will give him the power. 
‘Those vast privileges were secured to the no- 
bility in the ignorance of the many and grasp- 
ing ambition of the few. Then physical might 
ruled supreme; now mind, thought. energy, are 
at work through the masses. They begin to 
feel the great strength that lics in numbers; 
they clamor for a share of God’s blessings. Yes, 
sire, a spirit of revolution is abroad among the 
people who love their king, and ask him to be 
at the head of a grand reform. 

Louis listened gravely, while troubled shadows 
settled upon his face. He felt dimly all the truth 
that lay in his strange visitor’s words, but still 
more ‘clearly the formidable powers opposed 
against them. Nobility clinging to the rights 
which, in fact, upheld his throne; the clergy, 
which in no country ever loosened its grasp on 

wealth or power without a death-struggle—all 


¢ 





He began to tremble with a were to be braved and despoiled in behalf of a 


rush of strong emotions; once or twice the rough } people of whom he, personally, knew nothing, 


hand was drawn across his eyes. 
speak, his voice was low and broken. 

“My king, I thank you.” 

Louis smiled. He liked the generous homage | 


When he did $ and for whom his sympathies had never been 
; ‘ thoroughly enlisted, for they had, in fact, never 
; : approached him, save in clamorous multitudes, 


or in committees, that sometimes appealed to 


betrayed in this rude man’s emotion better than { his reason, seldom to his sympathies. 


the position he had just left at his feet. 


“Speak frankly. We will leave our work for } 


The most difficult man to deal with in the 
world is one of just mind and kind heart, who, 


awhile, and learn if you are as well skilled in { holding power, has not the mental force and 
state craft as in this other, of which you, indeed, stern will necessary to its vigorous execution. 


seem to be master. 


Half an hour ago this lock $ 


To such men half-measures are sure to present 


was chaotic fragments of iron, which puzzled ; themselves, and as certain to prove iftadequate 


my poor brain sadiy. Now it is almost compact, 
its bolts slide with a touch of the key—all its } 
parts are in harmony. Now tell me, if you can, 
if my kingdom can be so arranged?” 

“Not with its present workmen,” answered 
the smith, resuming all his powers of mind; 
“never while the nobility hedge their king ! 


themselves. 
thoroughly understand the danger until it is 


5 
§ 
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$to the occasion when great difficulties present 


Indeed, it is seldom that they 


upon them. 

This was true with regard to Louis the Six- 
teenth. It required a gigantic mind even to 
comprehend the dangers that had each year 
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crowded closer and closer to his throne; and 
he had no ministers capable of giving him 
thorough enlightenment, because they did not 
themselves understand these. terrible signs of 
the future. 

Was it strange, then, that he received the sug- 
gestions of this singular man with astonish- 
ment; that, for a time, his kind heart swelled to 
his rude cloquence, and he felt, for the time, 
ready to lead his people on fo the broader 
liberty they asked for? 

Was it strange, either, that while the man 
was talking, the influences which had sur- 
rounded the king for life came back and stifled 
the generous impulse; for he felt that in order 
to benefit a class of which he knew little, he 
must first enter into a bitter contest with those 
who had been the friends and supporters of 
his house since it was royally planted on the 
throne? 

“These are vast questions, and involve many 
things which my people do not understand,” he 
said, a little impatiently; for if his reason had 
not been convinced, it certainly was disturbed. 
“I am not sorry, even in this way, to meet onc 
of the people who dares to speak the truth. 
Had it been one of my courtiers, now, or even a 
minister, who had ventured so far, I am not 
sure that he would have been a stranger to our 
prison of the Bastile to-morrow morning.” 

The locksmith shuddered. 

‘Ah! that fearful prison, sire, planted in the 
very heart of Paris, it has become so hateful to 
ihe people, that they mutter curses on it in 
passing.” 

“That bespeaks them unreasoning and fac- 
tious. Nations that build up thrones, at the 
same time lay the foundation of prisons; crime 
must be punished that the people may live. The 
palace in which I stand is not more an append- 
age of royalty than the prison of the Bastile.” 

Louis spoke the truth, despotism had no 
monument more closely allied to itself than the 
Bastile. It had so long been an appendage to 
royalty, that no king, not even the kind-hearted 
Louis, ever thought of its horrors, save as neces- 
sary to the punishment of those who were con- 
sidered as his enemies, 

“Sire,” answered the locksmith, turning pale 
under the memories that crowded upon him, “I 
have been in the Bastile, and know all the hor- 
rors of its dungeons. Has any man ever told 
your highness of the deep, fetid caves and cells 
that are dug to a level with the common-sewers 
of the city, where men born, perhaps, to luxury, 
have to struggle with toads, rats, and every 


{ breathing the pestilential air? Have they told 
you of strong men chained by the wrist to walls 
reeking with slime, till they become little better 
than skeletons; when the rusty girdles was un- 
clasped, and they were carried, in the dead of 
night, to the cemetery of St. Paul, and buried 
there without name and without record, save 
some rude inscription scratched upon the walls 
of a dungeon by the rusted nail, which some 
poor wreteh had hoarded as a treasure?” 

The king turned white as the man who ad- 
dressed him with such passion and power, that 
the picture of the Bastile seemed to loom up 
and cast its gaunt shadows over them both. 

‘‘Have they told you of this cruel man, Lutude, 
crawling back and forth, like some wild animal, 
on those ponderous rope-ladders, by which he 
descends those grim towers and swings himself 
to the earth? Do the dainty commissioners, 
who go once each year to examine this place of 
horrors, tell the king of these things, and does 
he still say that this monster pile is an append- 
age of the throne?” 

The king made a gesture with his hands, and 
turned away, as if this description made him 
faint. But the locksmith had plunged into the 
subject with all the fierce energy of 2 man so in 
earnest, that he lost all sense of the rank and 
power of his auditor. 

“And if these enormities exist now under a 
monarch that all men know to be good and mer- 
¢ciful, what must it have been when men less 
} gracious held sway over the palaces and prisons 
Sof France? How many centuries and genera- 

tions of prisoners have moaned, and suffered, 
and perished, under those black towers? How 
’ many innocent hearts have broken in despair? 
} What oceans of rageful tears have been spent 
in vain! How many heads have been dashed 
against those pitiless stones? It stands there 
yet. Ay, king, it stands there yet! Innocent 
men are even now buried within its walls, sent 
there in the wantonness or cruelty of your 
grandfather—not many, not many. They do 
not live so long in the Bastile; but that old 


” 








man 
‘Silence, I command you!” broke forth the 
‘king, pale with agitation, trembling with anger. 
The locksmith dropped his uplifted arm, the 
word upon his lip broke in an angry sob. 
“Sire, forgive me! 1 was standing in the 
Bastile. I heard the moans of agonized men 
coming up from under my feet; I beard the 
clank of chains, and saw such sights. Sire, 
forgive, or punish me; I, who have no self- 
command, and should claim little mercy.” 





species of foul vermin, for the privilege of } The king sat down and wiped away the beaded 
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drops that had started to his forehead; his breath ; 


came unevenly, bis white hands shook. 

“Tell me, in one word—is what you have said 
the truth?” 

The locksmith fell upon his knees, and again 
held up his clasped hands. 

‘As heaven sees me, sire, every word I have 
uttered is a terrible truth.” 

“And for this I am responsible!’ said the 
king, as if speaking to himself. It ehall be 
remedied! It shall be remedied! Good man, 
I thank you! It is seldom that a monarch hears 
the truth, when it cuts him to the heart like 
this. 1 can listen to no more,” he added, lifting 
his hand as the locksmith opened his lips to 
speak. ‘‘Some other time you shall come to 
me again, but not here. 1 had hoped in this 
place to escape from all cares of state; but I do 
not complain. You have performed the duty of 
a good citizen, and have the king's gratitude: 
and, mark me, when the people say that Louis 
is inaccessible to his subjects, tell them that he 
not only sees them, but listens to painful truths 
without anger, when they are honestly told. 
Some day hereafter I may need you as a medium 

‘ between me and the people, for whem you plead 
a0 boldly.” 

The locksmith bent his head in deeper rever- 
ence than he had yet given to the monarch, and 
he answered with great feeling. 





‘‘When I entered the gates of Versailles, sire, 
my heart went out first to the people of France, 
then to the king. 1 go away with them united 
so firmly in my love, that death itself shall not 
tear them apart.” 

The locksmith laid one hand on his breast as 
he said this, bent low, and turned to quit the 
room. Louis recalled him. 

“Your name, citizen?” 

“They know me as ‘Monsieur Jaque,’ in the 
city.” 

«Leave that and your address with the guard 
as you go out. You may yet be wanted.” 

“At the gate!” These words seemed to 
arrest the man, and he turned suddenly. But 
the king had arisen, and was leaving the room 
by another door. Whatever Monsieur Jaque 
wished to say was thus rendered impossible; 
and he left the work-room with a bafiled and 
dejected look. This was the second time he 
had represented De Witt, the locksmith, very 
successfully; but he could hardly hope to gain 
access to the king in that way again; and in 
the excitement of his patriotism, he had utterly 
forgotten the great object of his visit until it 
was too late. 

‘Heaven forgive me! It will break her heart! 
And he would have done it—I am sure that he 
would have done it!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“PULL HI 


BY HORACE 

Tus phrase explains itself so well, 

That all know what we mean; 
Bo we shali ouly briefly dwell 

On cases daily seen 
Throughout the country, far and wile, 

Tn city and in town; 
When by the rabble crowd ‘tis cried, 

Of some.one—* Pull Lim down!” 


Within the field of politics, 
This is a common cry, 
Well known as some low, party trick— 
And so goes harmless by ; 
For worth and talent sure will win, 
At last, the victor’s crown ; 
And laugh to scorn the idle din 
That wrangles—* Pull him down!" 


In other spheres of life we seo 
The same attempt is made; 

And struggling genins still must be 
With all its tortures paid ; 

Yet real worth is never known 
Unt!] it meets the frown, 

And hears detraction’s zealous tone 
Grow! forth to—* Pull him down " 
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The lawyer makes his maiden speech 
In some poor cl.eut's canse; 

And runs the gauntlet, then, of each 
One wise in “ sees and saws ;” 

Te must receive full many a stroke, 
Ere he may wear his gown; 

Each prattler iv the law will cronk, 
Aud try to pull him down! 


The author toils from year to year, 
Neglected and unknown; 

Alternate tossed with hope and fear, 
Till strong his sou! hath grown; 

Yet when the world would Jink his name 
With honor and renown, 

Envenomed hate would blot his fame, 


” 


And clamor—* 2ull him dewn! 


With honest heart the toiler gocs 
Forth to his weary round; 

Each day from morn until its close, 
You hear his busy sound; 

Yet vulgar pride beholds, with seorn, 
His face begrimmed and brown; 

And sloth, not half so nobly bern, 
Still strives to pull him down! 
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Matson Mater? To be sure, I remember it; 
and so does any one who has walked as often 
as I have from Vevay to Clarens. A pedestrian 
cannot see the comfortable .bourgeois house 
from the lake road-side, for a high bluff rises, 
hiding it and the pretty front lawn, which 
sweeps as boldly as any little mountaineer to 
the very edge of the bluff. 

But you leave the lake road just out of La 
Tour, and take a narrower one, which passes 
the back part and main entrance to Maison 
Malet, on its way to the veritable Bosquet de 
Julie. Indeed, I think Maison Malet is about 
two-thirds of the way from La Tour to the 
Bosquet. 

This narrow road is what they call in Suisse 
un chemin ereux, for it is hollowed out, as it 
were, among the hills, on the summits of which 
are spread the rich Vaudois vineyards. The 


road is bordered on either side with high vine- 
yard walls, and these walls are as grim as the 


earth-works of a fortification. After awhile, as 
the road mounts up, the walls grow lower, fruit- 
trees overhang them, telling of the orchard- 
grounds of a country home; and all sorts of 
pretty bind weeds and lichens drape the low 
stone walls of the grounds. Suddenly the road 
seems to come to an end; on one side are some 
barns and out-houses; on the other, nearly 
fronting the road, is the court-yard entrance 
to the cozy old Swiss stone mansion you call 
Maison Malet. 

I used ‘to like to go by this court-yard, and 
very frequently made this a diversion in my 
walk up to my friend’s apartments at Clarens; 
for I could not only see Maison Malet, but visit 
the Bosquet, too, and loiter awhile among its 
famous old chestnuts, then strike into the lake 
road a little above the Bosquet. 

This court-yard was always noisy with 
chickens, and clattering maids, and men, who 
went hobbling about on their sabots, or wooden 
shoes, over the cobble-stones. It was such a 
busy, cheerful, unostentatious home-like place; 
plenty was written on everything. Barn and 
store-house always full; sleek cattle, gay men 
and maids, and industry and thrift the key- 
note of the domestic harmony. 

One autumn day I loitered along the road, 
Waiting for my maid, who had gone back to 
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our apartments at La Tour for an umbrella; 
for on entering the vineyard road we noticed 
some clouds, which looked as if, during the 
aftern: on, thoy might give us a few rain-drops. 
We weie uwoping to see the sun set from Chate- 
lard, and had started early for a good long 
walk, 

Suddenly down came the expected rain quite 
unexpectedly, and in unlooked-for quantities, 
The road, overshadowed by vineyard walls and 
tree-branches, had quite deceived me. I had 
not seen how near the storm was coming, nor 
how heavily it had gathered. It burst out in 
full force just as the road opened ‘on the court- 
yard of Maison Malet. 

“Where is mademoiselle?” said a serving- 
man, who was hurrying from the grange to the 
court-yard. A brisk maid ran out of the house 
as I entered the court, saying, 

‘*Mademoiselle is in the hall.” 

I followed the civil servants through the 
yard, over the cobble-stones, past the fine old 
stone fountain, in whose large basin the heavy 
rain-drops were splashing, hugging my dog, 
Beau, close to me; for, spaniel though he 
claimed to be, it was on the royal side; and 
on this occasion, like many another aristocrat 
in this bourgeois age, might have wished for 
the sturdy qualities of his vulgarer canine 
brethren, which would have given him inde- 
pendence and powers of self-defence. But the 
pampered, long, silken-eared pet, shivered in 
the most cowardly manner; and then, as soon 
as he got under cover, he leaped from my arms 
and showed his lordly blood by barking inso- 
lently at his new protectors, as if calling them 
to an account for his mishap. He trotted about, 
first on one leg, then on tae other, shaking the 
rain from his shining black-and-tan coat, and 
then scampered impertinently through the stone 
passages of the rez-de-chaussec, or basement, 
making himself quite at home, growling and 
turning up his pug-nose at all the family, who 
crowded around him, admiring his small pro- 
portions and beautiful ears. Any awkward- 
ness I might have felt at my sudden intrusion 
on a strange household, was donc away with at 
once; and [ also had to make myself at home 
by apologizing for my saucy little beast, and 
striving to call him to order. But all such 
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efforts were vain, and my enfant gate disap- 
peared up a stone stair-case, paying no atten- 
tion to my call. 

On entering the house, I had stepped into the 
first room near the door; it was evidently that 
of the femme de charge, or housekeeper. I had 
only a few moments to look around me, for the 
mistress of the house, who met me there with 
friendly courtesy, made me follow my dog up 
the stone stair-case to the drawing-room. But 
in these few moments I noticed «that the room 
was filled with piles of linen-sheeting, all neatly 
folded, ready to be put in the large clothes- 
presses, the heavy oaken-doors of which stood 
open, showing on their well-filled shelves other 
piles of house linen. The autumn lessive, as the 
half-yearly wash is called, was just through, 
and Madame Malet had been counting over the 
house linen with her housekeeper. 

We found Beau st.u ling imperiously around 
the large drawing-room, and searching out the 
most comfortable resting-place, reminding me 
of a conceited old French marquis I had secn 
in a play, going about spying everything through 
an cye-glass. 

The drawing-room was like everything about 
the house, unpretentious—spacious, without 
being palatial; and nothwithstanding its large 
size and height of ceiling, cozy and comfort- 
able as possible. But, unpretending though it 
was, from its broad, western windows and huge 
glass doors, which opened on a covered gallery, 
running across the full front of the house, there 
lay spread out one of the lordliest, grandest 
views in the world, Lake Gencva and the ¢lori- 
ous Savoy Alps. No palace and no king could 
command a finer view; it was as beuutiful as 
from Blonay or Chatelard. 
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but as if with a perfect right to be there, if not 
in court suit of sculpture or fantastical form. 
The salon was hardly a drawing-room, ex- 
cept in size; it was & home or family room, evi- 
dently, occupied daily and hourly. There wasa 
large bit of unfinished worsted work in a stand- 
ing embroidery-frame near the window; beside 
it was a gay-hued sea-grass basket, filled with 
zephyrs and crewels of ‘rainbow varicty. This 
basket was upset, and its contents tossec over 
on the dark, polished floor, telling me in an in- 
stant that Beau had been exploring it in the 
hope of finding in it a comfortable bed. An 
open work-box stood on an old-fashioned inlaid 
table, also near the window; in it was some 
delicate white linen lawn-embroidery, a thim- 
ble, and all the accessories of needle-work. 
Some large, old-fashioned book-eases, well 
filled with books, stood in two niche-like 
alcoves. I was afterward told that the former 
master of the maison had been quite a sant. 
There was a fine stand full of music-book=, too, 
and a slender-legged, Erard full grand piano. 
It was open, and while madame had kindly 
bustled off to order refreshments for me, I went 
to the open piano and looked at the sheet-music 
on it. It was a set of etudes, by Robert Schu- 
mann, sixteen Charakterstucke, dedicated to 
Walter Von Goethe, and it was open at the fifth 
one, **Einfach”’—one-fold; under the German 
title of the etude was written, in a bold, strong 
hand, “A nous deux.” (For both of us.) 
Presently the madame entered, followed by 
a smiling Vaudoise maid, carrying a tray of 
nice biscuit, and a bottle of light, golden native 
Beau immediately declared himself the 
intimate acquaintance of both mistress and 
maid, and tripped amiably around, sniffing the 


The house was built on the mounting hit! Scake, and wagging his diminutive’ tail; the 
overhanging the lake road; and while on the} egotistical little marquis considered himself 


court-yard side it had its rez de chausscz, or 
basement, the drawing-room, which was on the 
second floor, as we should call it, stood equal 
with, and opened on the lawn, which ran out 
to the hedge-mounted bluff overhanging the 
lake road. 

This lawn was very simple; smooth grass 
and fruit-trees—aothing more. The main walk 
separated in the center, to accommodate its only 
ornament, a large marble basin with a jet d'eau ; 
no statue, not even the common stone-bird's 
beak for the water to spout up from. It darted 
up its brilliant height, breakirg into spray, and 
tossing its gay prism drops into the basin, play- 
ing its merry pranks, as it were, boldly, here in 
the presence of this beautiful nature unabashed, 
just plain, simple, pure water, and nothing else; 





now in good society, decidedly, and enchanted 
them with his charming familiarity. 

By the time the shower had passed, and the 
setting sun poured down its gorgeous light on 
the Savoy Alps, the madame and Beau’s mis- 
tress had become pleasant acquaintances. The 
madame was @ gay little Suisse, as bourgeoise 
as her surroundings; communicative and social. 
She told me all her little family history ; a pretty 
pastoral, with its minor sfrain of death in it. 

She was a widow, and had only one grand- 
child, who lived with her. Madeleine Malet, 
the daughter of her only child, a son, who, like 
her savant husband, lay in the church-yard at 
Montreux. Madeleine was away visiting some 
friends in Geneva. The lawn-embroidery was 
here, and very dainty and pretty it was. The 
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worsted work was madame’s, Yes, her seventy- 
year-old eyes sunned themselves in those gor- 
geous-hued crewels, and took exceeding great 
delight in fashioning all those really pretty 
arabesques, and mythical flowers, which were 
shaping themselves into a taboret-cover. 

And the music? That was Madeleine’s. Just 
as she had left it that morning. The piano 
should have been shut, and the delicate broderie 
put out of the dust—but the negligent Madeleine 
had forgotten to be tidy and careful; and the 
fond grandmother let them stay as she had left 
them, feeling as if her child was still with her, 
when she saw the marks of her occupations 
arofind her. 

“She is like a lap-dog, a spoiled child,” said 
the dear old lady in her pretty French, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘but. she serves as an exercise for my pa- 
tience,” and the charming old madame shrugged 
her shoulders, looking, however, too happy to 
make any one believe that there was any exer- 
cise of patience in the matter. Mademoiselle 
Madeleine was evidently une reine et maitresse 
chez elle, queen and mistress of all around her. 

I never saw the pretty Madeleine, nor did I 
ever see the agreeable, hospitable hostess of 
Maison Malet again. A few days after, I left 
Suisse for South Italy, and heard with real re- 
gret from Vevay, the following autumn, that the 
gay, happy old lady was dead, put to sleep be- 
side her husband and son in the beautiful Mon- 
treux grave-yard. 

‘And as you seem so interested in. your 
chance acquaintance, and the subject of your 
rainy afternoon gossip,”’ wrote my kind Vevay 
correspondent, ‘‘I will, as you request, keep 
myself and you au courant of the future of 
Mademoiselle Madeleine, for you seem deter- 
mined that the @ nous deuz note on the Sebu- 
mann music shall turn out a romance.” 

And, strange to say, it did. I will gather 
together the bits out of my friend’s letters, re- 
lating to the pretty Madeleine’s life romance, 
and join them togciher into a whole, while:you 
sit there looking at and admiring that lovely 
Dusseldorf picture, which you say the cata- 
logue calls ‘Unconscious Beauty.” It should 
be called ‘The Resolve,” for so it was named 
when it was first. sketched; and like the Ein- 
fach Schumann etude, has more to do with my 
story than you would think of. Reality is very 
strange, remember, 

The Geneva friends, where Madeleine was 
visiting the day I was at Maison Malet, had an 
only grandson. He had been brought up with 
Madeleine; they were like brother and sister, 
their grand-parents thought, and were happy 
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in thinking so. Oliver Giraud was kis name. 
The grandfather was the chief one of the most 
flourishing watch-making © establishments in 
Geneva. The prettiest and costliest articles of 
bijouterie could be found at Giraud’s: enameled 
bracelets, exquisite musical-boxes, and watches 
small enough for Titania, supposing that her 
fairy queenship had wished for one to count 
the length of time her love-folly for Bottom 
lasted. 

Oliver Giraud, though brought up for trade, 
had been nicely educated; and had a true 
gift for music. He had spent some few years 
in Germany, and had been wel! taught. He 
was a skillfu: srg mist, as one of the Genevese 
congregations coulu testify, for at the church 
his family attended, he played every Sunday 
en amateur. He composed nicely, too; and he 
and Mademoiselle Madeleine enjoyed music to- 
gether, for she was no poor exeeutante. The 
Einfach was one of their pet etudes, and his 
handwriting it was, that a nous deux on the 
music, of course. 

When Madame Malet died suddenly, every- 
thing was changed for poor Madeleine. Un- 
fortunately, she proved an heiress; and an aunt 
of her mother, a pretentious Parisian woman, 
who boasted of a de to her name, turned up to 
claim part guardianship. Old Mr. Giraud had 
> to yield her up to this’ aunt; especial'y as Made- 
leine showed no positive objection to her aunt's 
claims. 

‘But I shall speak to her before she goes,”’ 
said Oliver, to his grandfather, with imploring 
determination. 

“As you please, my boy; but better not— 
better not.” , 

Oliver took his own counsel, and did speak, 
‘there, on that sweet,road through the Bosquet 
de Julic, the night before she left for Paris. 
They had walked up to the Montreux grave- 
yard, and she had wept bitter tears over her 
grandmother’s grave. Oliver did not speak 
there—the moment was too sacred; but when 
they neared \Clarers, he said, 

“Lina, a sunset from the Bosquet for a 
memory.” 

And the two walked slowly up to the old 
chestnuts. There he told her his love, calmly 
and quietlyfor Oliver was a true Swiss, not a 
Frenchman; he ‘had nothing melodramatic in 
him. He was honest and honorable, too; and, 
therefore, would not let her give him yea or 
nay; for he had pity on the bewildered girl, as 
she sat, spell-bound, undér the magnetic force 
of his love, which seemed to flow from his lips, 
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and envelop her'whole being. 
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“Lina, do not distress yourself, my darling. 
I do not ask to know if you love me; I only 
wish you to know my deep affection for you. 
All I desire now, is, that you will sometimes 
think of me there, in your new, gay home; and 
if ever the wish comes to you to leave your 
aunt, and be the grandchild of your old friends, 
Pere and Mere Giraud, I shall be ready waiting 
for you, cherie. I shall never love any one but 
you, Lina; and never shall have any wife, if I 
have not you.” 

He took her trembling hand in his, kissed it 
with sweet, manly reverence, and then put it 
on his arm, and led the agitated, sobhing young 
girl from the Bosquet. They returned to Maison 
Malet in silence. At the court-yard gate he 
bade her good-hy, kissing her forehead ten- 
derly, as he had often done before, on parting, 
and walked on with sharp, quick steps to Vevay, 
where he waited for his grand-parents, whose 
carriage he had seen in the Malet court- 
yard, 

Pere and, Mere Giraud were in the salon with 
the frigid Madame de Colville, Madeleine’s 
aunt. They staid only a few moments: after 
her return, and after hearing that Oliver had 
walked on. At parting, each handed her a 
jewel-case, which contained their farewell- 
gifts; but the weeping, startled Madeleine was 
too confused to notice the presents; she did 
nothing more than accept them mechanically, 
and kiss her old friends again and again, sob- 
bing with unrestrained sorrow. 

When they left, she hurried up to her room, 
where she shut herself in, and for # long while 
wept bitterly. After her tears had spent their 
force, she examined her jewel-boxes. Pere 
Giraud’s contained the smallest of all small 
watches, with an enameled chain, and dredcques 
of exquisite delicacy and variety. 

Mere Giraud’s box had in it a soft, lovely 
pearl necklace, with a diamond and green en- 
amel clasp and pendant. Beside the necklace 
lay a small morocco case, labeled, A nous 
deux.” She opened it, and found in it a tiny 
musical-box, very small, encased in Malachite 
and gold. She wound it up with the gold key 
hanging by a chain from it. It played but one 
tune—Einfach! 

We will not follow Madeleine through her 
Parisian life, day by day. The first year, as 
she was in mourning, could not be a very gay 
one to her; but Madame de Colville displayed 
her beautiful niece, whose satisfactory dot, or 
dowry, she took good care should be known at 
every suitable place. 

Phe second year opened brilliantly to the 





lovely young heiress. Operas, dinners, balls, 
every gayety was enjoyed; and her aunt’s am- 
bitious hopes even dreamed of a marquis for 
her niece. ' To be sure, the marquis was no 
longer young, though well preserved; and his 
private life a lui, might tell some tales not 
pleasant to hear or know. But he was a mar- 
quis, and that was everything, as her aunt's 
nephew, Arthur Seigulet, would say, teazingly, 
in a low whisper to her sometimes. 

Arthur Seigulef'was a young artist of great 
merit and growing reputation. His aunt was 
proud of his success, and was weil pleased to 
admit him to her house, especially as she new 
him to be the verlobst, or betrothed, of a pretty 
and wealthy Dusseldorf maiden, and therefore 
harmless as well as useful as an attendant. 

One afternoon, in the height of this second 
season, Madeleine and her aunt were returning 
from a drive. They had been visiting a bride— 
a beautiful, ambitious creature, who had sold 
herself to an old bachelor-general, who had, 
however, cingwante mille livres de rente—about 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

As they were amies intimes—the dearest of 
friends—they were shown the magnificent trous- 
seau of the bride; it contained every imaginable 
luxury of dress; Cachemires song des Indes; 
square Persian shawls; robes of velvet and 
moire; flownces of pointe de Hongrie; veils of 
pointe de Chantilly; scarfs, and berthes, and 
laces, and handkerchiefs of pointe d’ Alengon; 
ecrins of diamonds ‘and rubies; and ropes of 
pearls with sapphire clasps. 

“Your trousseau, madame la marquise, shall 
be finer than that,” said her aunt, when they 
were alone in her smooth-rolling coach. “1 
had « note this morning from the marquis, ask- 
ing for a final interview to-morrow. So make 
yourself divinely beautiful this evening at 
Madame Mercceurt’s ball, that my bold requi- 
sitions for a settlement, etc., may be granted 
with rapture to-morrow morning.” 

A hot flush of anger and shame mounted to 
Madeleine’s brow, as it always did when her 
aunt talked of the marquis in this cool bargain- 
and-sale tone. She tossed her head, and drew 
herself up in proud silence. 

“Yes, look just as haughty and scornful as 
you do now,” continued her aunt; ‘‘that is 
marvelously becoming to you. But keep silent,” 
she added, as she saw Madeleine about giving 
her an answer. 

The carriage just then, luckily, drew up at 
the entrance of their hotel, and the two ladies 
alighted. Madeleine went to her room and 
after sending her maid out, sat holding ber 
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throbbing temples, with her two hands buried 
in the most wildering, inextricable thoughts. 

And what had these two years done for her? 
She felt almost frantic as the past and present, 
and her possible future, gathered like a whirl- 
pool in her mind. She was like one who sees 
a violent death-blow coming on while in full 
health, too terrified to do anything but watch 
its fall; and, united to her terror and disgust, 
was a keen feeling of self-reproach. She had 
allowed her aunt to hunt down the marquis. 
She had not encouraged her by actual words; 
but still she had laughed and help her play the 
game out in numberless ways, pushed on by an 
unconscious spirit of rivalry, and a determina- 
tion of showing her own gay world and aspir- 
ing young companions, that she could, if she 
pleased, command its best parti, or match. 

But now that the gaining of the game lay in 
her own hands; now that she saw the brink of 
the precipice on which she was standing, she 
recoiled with loathing and disgust; for our 
pretty Madeleine, though she had been selfish, 
and vain, and worldly, was not wholly heart- 
less; a warm little Vaudoise heart beat under 
all that glittering icy world-crust; and it was 
asserting at last its right to be consulted in the 
matter; and to help its cause, Oliver’s face rose 
up in her memory. 

This may seem unnatural—but reality never 
is what one calls natural; and then, moreover, 
it was true, that which her aunt would scorn- 
fully say of her at the conclusion of their fre- 
quent disputes, ‘It must be admitted that Miss 
Madeleine is a little countrified.”’ . 

She had good old-fashioned feelings, and 
honest principles at the bottom. The seed had 
been planted in her youth; and though the 
tares of world-life had grown wildly, the good 
growth was struggling for mastery—did it gain? 
Let us see. Have patience. 

She had not been ignorant.of Oliver and his 
life all this time. Pere and Mere Giraud’s 
letters, though. they came only once a year, 
with a pretty New-Year’s gift, had always con- 
tained news of him; but, added to these, she 
had another source of information; Arthur 
Seigulet had known Oliver in Germany—and 
they were dear friends. He had informed her 
always of Oliver’s movements. The year before 
he had gone to Germany, and this year he had 

‘spent in Italy. That very morning Arthur had 
read her a part of a letter from Oliver, in which 
he alluded to a speedy return home to Geneva. 

Now the scene of their parting at the Bosquet 
swept up before her, and the fresh mountain- 
breeze of such love tossed aside into fragments 





all the petty, frail fabric of worldly ambition. 
She dined with her aunt and Arthur, and 
listened, as in a dream, to her aunt’s report of 
the morning visit. So preoccupicd was she, 
that she hardly noticed her aunt’s triumph, or 
Arthur's teazing congratulations when a superb 
bouquet came for her from the marquis. She 
took the flowers mechanically, and went to her 
room, where she submitted patiently te her 
maid's arrangement of the evening toilet. Une 
thought filled her brain—how to extricate her- 
self from this approaching crisis. When her 
evening dressing was nearly through, her maid 
had to go to Madame de Colvillo’s room, in 
search of some little detail of the toilet. 

‘Leave the door open,”’ said Madeleine, ‘it 
is so hot here I am stifled.” 

The apartments were en suite, and only an 
ante-room separated Madeleine’s dressing-room 
from the morning-room, or library, in which 
they always took a cup of tea before going out 
for the evening. Arthur Seigulet was sitting 
there. reading, waiting to accompany them to 
the bail. She did not know he wasthere; and 
thought, if she thought at all, that she was 
alone. From his seat he could look directly 
into her room. He was just rising to change 
his place, when his artist-eye was struck with 
the fine effect her position, costume, and ex- 
pression of face was making. 

She stood half turning from the dressing- 
glass, her eyes had evidently caught a glimpse 
of her form, and the tout ensemble of her dress: 
the image refigcted in the mirror arrested 
her attention. She looked at herself with the 
haughtiest scorn. She was dressed in a rich 
robe of green silk, worked in arabesque figures 
of gold. It was a private costume ball to which 
she was going, and she was to be announced 
under the title of a ‘‘Lady a Century Ago.” 

Her crepe hair was a little en toupet, that is, 
rolled: off and up from the brow on a small 
cushion; but its rich brown hue was left with- 
out powder. She held a withered rose in her 
hand, and that hand was falling from her heart, 
where she had been pressing it to quiet its fierce, 
sickening throbs. 

A jewel-box stood open on a table bebind 
her. She had just opened it to get omt the 
pearl necklace of Mere Giraud; and with a sort 
of mechanical movement ‘of her despair, had 
wound up the little music-box which lay beside 
it, and it was playing its one tune, Einfach. 

The light streamed full on her brown, ruddy 
cheek, for her flesh-tint was, indeed, as Madame 
de Colville had often lamented, un peu bourgeois 
also. She was no brunette, that chatain clair, 
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or rich golden brown of her hair, told that her 
skin should have been much fairer; but the 
brown tint was from exposure to Vaudois sun 
andair in her youth, Her aunt had often sor- 
rowed over it; but the fact was so, and not even 
her two years of city life had whitened it. 

Her eyes seemed to take in her whole form, 
and her short, upper lip curled with the 
proudest, willfulest expression. 

“Some mighty resolve has been just«made,” 
said Arthur Seigulet, playfully, as he hastily 
added some pencil marks to the rich folds of 
drapery in the sketch he had managed to make 
during the short period of her maid’s absence. 

‘She has either made up her mind to be a 
marquise, and is detesting herself for-it, or she 
has resolved to make war to the knife with my 
aunt for her freedom. If the last, she shall 
have my most hearty help, and,” he stepped, 
and smiled as he folded up his sketch and put 
it in, his pocket; then, after a little pause, 
‘and I will make a copy of this, my Dussel- 
dorf exhibition picture, as a wedding present 
to my friend Oliver.” 

War to the knife, indeed, it was! _ And it 
was well that her aunt displayed so much fierce 
temper, for it helped to make dear old Madame 
Malet’s enfants gates more firm in her resolve; 
for over the withered rose, gathered on that last 
evening with Oliver, from her grandmother's 
grave, and to the sweet, clear sounds of the 
Einfach, she had registered a vow to be true to 
herself, cost whatever mortification it might. 

That night was but the commencement of her 
trial. Her beauty produced double and treble 
effect from the very indifference she showed. 
The marquis was full of petits soins, and open 
in his acknowledgment of his infatuation. It 
was a true society triumph to heraunt, but to 
Madeleine a keen mortification; for she knew 
if she had not actually sought the marquis, she 
had most certainly encouraged him; but even 
this shame did not move her resolution. . The 
marquis was ready to double and quadruple 
very demand of her aunt, so completely was 
he overpowered with her haughty beauty, which 
was rendered more fascinating by the slight 
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shadow of remorse and sorrow, which threw a 
tenderness inte her abrupt words. As he helped 
them totheir carriage, he whispered to Madame 
de Colville, as he put her gloved hand to his lips, 

“To-morrow motning;- my dear madame, at 
eleven o'clock.” 

Madeleine waited until they reached home; 
then, as they were parting for the night, she 
asked her aunt. for a few. moments conversation 
alone. No one ever knew, the details of that 
interview. The startled maids, who were wait- 
ing up in the ante-room to help their ladies un- 
dress, said that the stately, quiet Madame de 
Colville was actually heard screaming with rage. 

‘“‘She raged like any Dame du Halle,” said 
Jacqueline to Arthur’s man servant; ‘but Made- 
moiselle Madeleine was as quiet as a queen.” 

The next day: Madame de Colville was too ill 
to receive the marquis; and she did not leave 
her room until after her niece: had left Paris; 
for she positively refused to see her ever again 
unless she accepted the marquis. Arthur went 
from aunt to niece with attempts at reconcilia- 
tion. His labors were in vain. Both remained 
inexorable, and Madeleine left Paris for Geneva; 
and Pere and Mere Giraud, under the escort of 
Arthur and her maid. 

The sequel is plain enough, and can be told 
in a few words. She married Oliver o few 
months after, anil Maison Malet is now Maison 
Giraud. The drawing-room: has one new de- 
coration, Arthur: Seigulet’s, wedding-present, 
a copy of his great Dusseldorf exhibition 
triumph. | This picture which you call “Un- 
conscious Beauty,” is it? He ealled it, how- 
ever, “‘fhe Résolve.” Oliver calls his copy 
Einfach—one-fold. 

Madeleine gives a low laugh when she looks 
at it, and remembers how tragic she felt at the 
time Arthur sketched her, as she stood before 
the mirror on that memorable night. But the 
laugh is checked as her thoughts whirl on, and 
tell her on what a slender pivot her happiness 
rested at that moment. 

The Einfach etude often steals on the night 
air from those large windows looking on the 
lake, and husband and wife are then ONE-FOLD. 





THAT 
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FACE. 


BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLBR, 


Ovz day, wheve sunshino drank the dew 
With golden lips, 1 chanced to view, 
Amid the passing crowd, the face 

Of one, with’such bewitching grace, 
That, after she had vanished, 1 


Btill gazed entranced on vacancy; 

So like Camilla she passed by, 

I knew not hue of hair or eye; 

But this I know, I’ve many days 

Like that seen sinee—but no such facd 





VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tue spring fashions promise to be of unusual 
beauty. In the front of the number we give, in 
addition to the colored plate, a varicty of things, 
such as head-dresses, hats, bonnets, walking- 
dresses, etc., etc. We have also had engraved, 
and give above, two very pretty costumes, one 
a walking-dress, quite novel in style, which may 
be made of dark-blue cloth, poplin, or even a 
summer worsted material. The under-skirt is 
quite plain, just touching the ground, without 
any train, All the widths of the second skirt, 
with the exception of the front one, which is 
straight, aré gored and fastened ome tothe 
other by buftons and button-holes; these: buts 
tons are of metal. Casaque, with a full, bas, 
quine, forming a puff at/ the back. /Baague 
falling loose in front, with buttons; high bodice, 
and small pelerine. Tight sleeves. Fanchon- 
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nette bonnet of black velvet and lace, with cross- 
strips and bows of satin. The other is a costume 
for the house. It is of shot glace silk, green 
and gray, with a trimming of pleated flounces 
of the same material, headed with cross-strips 
of green satin. This dress has three skirts trim- 
med in. the same way: the first is trnin-shaped 
a little; the second, ofthe same shape, is draped 
at the sides; the third one forms a’ basquine, 
looped up into a puff at the back and open at 
the sides; it is ornamented with silk rosettes. 
Bodice gathered at the bottom, with a small 


.pelerinu, simulated by a fluting headed with a 


crosg-strip; rosetteson the shoulders. Tight 


sleeves, with a fluting. and rosettes at the wrists. 


Round whistband fastened’ witha rosette. Coif- 
fure of green satin ribbon. Both of these cos- 
tumes are of the newest and suited for spring. 
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COSTUMM HOR LITTLE BOX 


OF THREE OR FOUR YEARS. 


is 
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BYEMILY H. MAY. 


Tus costume consists, first, of a skirt, whieh 


must be. straight, and must hang 
full pleats. It is ornamented down the middle 
of the front breadth with a piece six inches 
broad, that is braided with black silk braid, and 
bordered with a quarter-inch black velvet rib- 
bon, or twilled silk binding. We give an en- 
graving of the braiding pattern, (full size,) the 
better to help out the maker. 

The jacket is slashed up three inchés in 
depth, and ornamented in’ the same matiner as 
seen in the full figure. The vest is simply bor- 
dered with the wide braid or velvet; and in the 


co 


‘A small pointed cuff for the sleeve 
braided, completes the costume. 

We give diagrams by which to cut this dress 
out. There are five pieces it will be seen. 

A. Harry or Front oF Jacket. 

B. Hatr or Front or Back. 

C. Hatr or Front or Unper-Vesr. 
D. Har or Back or Unven-Vzst. 
E. SrEEve. 

The size of each piéce is marked in inches in 
the diagrams. It is best to make paper patterns 
of the proper size from these diagrams, and then 
to cut out the several pieces for the dress from 





vest is placed the pocket, which is also piece 


such paper patterns. 


D YMMV. 


DETAIL OF BRAIDING, FULL SIZE. 
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BORDERS FOR FOOT-CUSHIONS, 


ETC. 

















DIAGRAM OF COSTUME FOR LITTLE BOY, 





BORDERS FOR FOOT-CUSHIONS, ETC. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


No. 1 is of white cloth, with an applique of 
black velvet, with little holes stamped out, which 
form a kind of rosette round the colored middle 
rounds. The latter are alternately in blue, green, 
and cerise. The smallest embroidered round is 
medium blue. The velvet is fastened on with 
pale yellow button-hole stitch, surrounded with 
a line of stalk-stitch of a pater yellow. The 
under part of the border is ornamented with a 
tassel-like pattern in a twisted chain-stitch of 
violet and silver-gray silk of a very light shade, 





and a few steel beads. The scalloped lines over 
the applique stripes consist of two rows of stalk- 
stitch, worked close together, in two shades of. 
violet, on & line of twisted chain-stitch in silver-- 
gray, and a simple stalk-stitch line in dark: 
violet. The little rounds are in a variety of* 
bright colors, and steel beads are also added, 
as shown in the design. 

No. 2 has a red cloth foundation. The white 
applique is ornamented at the edge with scal- 
lops of green stitehes, and in the middle with 








BORDERS FOR FOOT-CUSHIONS, ETO. 





yellow silk stitcnes iying over each other, and : design. the under part are long, loose leaves 
fastened together in the middle with a violet { of yellow @nd black alt ely. Over the ap- 
. t 


’ 


silk stitch (see design.) The ornamental part } plique is a stripe of cross-stitches in black, and 
on each side consists of three black silk stitches, } over them green forked stitches; underneath 
with always two separate red stitches between { are separate stitches of white silk. Both of 
them; gold beads are also placed according to ‘ these patterns are very new. 





CROCHET TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Matenrrats.—Crochet cotton No. 10, steel 


4 Close three chain in a ring, and work double 
hook. round these until the outer circle numbers sixty 
stitches. From the last stitch of the round work 
the ends terminating in scallops. 


This Tidy is worked in separate parts, which 
are afterward sewn together. 
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Begin with the inner star, the mode of work- 
ing, which is clearly shown in our small cut, 
given here, and which is of the proper size. 


1st'row: Twenty-one chain; upon these, back, 
passing over the last, work two double in the two 
following stitches of the first chain, sy three 








NAME FOR 


MARBING. 





chain passing over with these three stitches of 
the first chain, then again fifteen double. 
last double must be carried through the first 
stitch of the first chain and the second stitch of 
the round. Begin the second end (rib) frém the 
third stitch of the round. 
are thirty of these ribs im the round. 

2nd row: In order to join these sth ana to 
form the little scallops, work, as shown 
in No. 2, round the point-of each rib six double, 
two chain, six double, alt j until all the | 
little bars form @ eitele, For the little curly ' 
loops, covering the middle ofthe round, lay ps 
thread on under the work, w (out of the 4 
middle of the round) with the hook, four chain 


In the whole there 3. 
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three next ribs, which form the point of the leaf, af, 


The? are without the three vein stitches, and are 


worked with nine chain and three double, with 
the backs close to each other. After finishing 
thie wes seventeenth rib, crochet again one 
the» rst stitch of the chain of the 
3 Fromhere work out the second 
pat ‘like the first; however, 
‘through + .6te must be tliree chain-stitches 
less pat) on, and that three double must be 
worked upon the three chain, through which 
the’ leaf’ ribs ‘of the first half bang together. 
The middle of the leat appears by this means 
like # rib i by little holes. After 
finishing this first bin by 2 sedond row the 
its othe spr fe fibs, as the ribs on 





toward the right side, Gry paar A } Po 
always 


between two double; the’ 
underneath, Round the’ 
like parts. Each of th 
from the under ¢€ 

and then the se¢e 

first (the undermost 
stitches, and crochet back upon them exactly iw 
the same manner as for the: 
double, then three chain ai four double in the} 
last five stitches of the first ehain. These aro} and 
required for the length. The remaining chain 
is the beginning of the middlé vein. Work the 
following ribs, making only a difference in the 
length (of the double.) There must, however, 
always remain a space of three chain for the 
middle vein to be filled up with the second half 
leaf. The second rib requires a chain of four- 
teen stitches, and contains five double; the three 
last remain for the middle vein. 

Afterward the number of chain put on is.in- 
creased always two, consequently each rib is two 
stitches longer, so that the seventh rib at the 
twenty-fourth chain contains fifty-one double. 
The eighth rib is exactly like the preceding. 
The next six ribs are decreased inthe same pro- 
portion, so that the fourteenth rib at the chain 


.. For the 


) make a chain of eleven j I 
of the star, two?) 


Jone point)six double, 
scallops 


LTTE RN forming a 
y anineh in diameter, the outer 


Boe Five times Sarat twelve chain 
seven double. 


Qnd Tew: Twenty-three’ treble"in each chain 
‘scallop,onid double in: the middle of the seven 
double of the preceding row. 

8rd row: One double always on the hinder 
stitch ‘thread of a treble of the preceding rew; 
the double tmust be passed over. 

4th tow: Always inclosing the whole stitch, 
crochet round the rosete with double, betwecn 
whieh work always two chain, which form a 
little picot. By this means the first and last 
stiteh of two leaves lying close together remain 
untouched. The inner, round of. the resette is 
like the star, covered with little loops; the 
rosettes are then fastened to the corresponding 
‘points between every two leaves, according to 
design. 





of twelve stitches contains threedouble. The 
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THREAD AND.NEEDLE-CASE, 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Eight inches of Java canvas, < inches in breadth by twelve long. This is to 
two shades of green zephyr, green silk Gord, be otmamented with the green zephyr, (or floss 


er worted tasse ) Some silk for Vining. , where the case is complete. The 
For the outside, ¢ ‘the Java canvas eight ; side-flaps, cut as seen in the annexed cut, are 
3 


white cloth, ¢ r silk, gree re! in if preferr 1;) following the design seen in 
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244 RIBBON CRAVAT. 








~ 


added to the first piece: Then line the whole , made of the white cloth, ornamented with her- 
with silk, either green or any other contrasting} ring-bone stitch. im red silk. Fold the case, 
color, binding the case all eround with narrow adding the cord for handles, the tassels at 
galloon, stitched with white or red silk ‘upon § the sidés, buttons and elastic at each end of the 
the sewing-machine. The inside pockets are’ flap. 





RIBBON CRAVAT, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


Turis design may be Worked in floss silk, on . with fringe at the ends, and lined with sarce- 
ribbon or velvet, which is afterward trimmed net. 





TRIMMING OF BRAID OR RIBBON. 





CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Make a chain of thirteen stitches; returning, , preceding double-stitch scallop, and crochet 
Toop the last on to the first, and over the scal-; eleven double into the seven chain, and work 
lop thus formed crochet sixteen double closely; } in the scallop of thirteen chain eight double, so 
there must then be three chain remaining in a : that three of them remain free for carrying on 
straight line; * thirteen chain; returning, loop} the chain line. Repeat from * until the edging 
the last stitch on to the first, close to the dou- 3 isthe required length. Finish with a line of 
ble-stitch scallop; crochet eight double round} double along the chain line, and crochet one 
the just-finished scallop, working seven chain, ‘pew at the places where the scallop is, and 
loop the last, returning, in the middle of the ¢ three double at the spaces of three chain. 
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GALLOON TRIMMINGS, ORNAMENTED WITH BEADS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue design gives the width of the galloon, also ; mented with. These are rich trimmings for 
the exact size of the beads they should be orna- ; paletots, and all descriptions of walking-jackets. 
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BRAIDED BORDER FOR PIQUE SKIRT. 
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EDITOR’S. TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ? 

Perit or Lire iN TRAVELINGE~Withinew few months; two; 
continents have been hortified by'two frightful accidents in 
traveling, attended with \unugaal and horrible loss of life. 

In both cases the transportation of pétroleam wis the cause ° 

of the disaster. In Great Britalip, a goods-train, freighted.; 

with petroleum, broke loose, and ran into a passenger-train, ? 

There was a shock, a flash of fire, and theri all was over: 


CHIGNONS are worn exceedingly high at the back of the 
head, and are. made up ofloops and curls. The French Em- 
press, who sets the fashion in all things, has her head- 
dresses. arranged with light sprays of foliage. Lately che 
appeared in a rich brown satin dress, and among her curls, 
sprays of leaves of the sensitive plant, and tufts of buck- 
thorn-berries. The leaves were interwoven carelessly round 
the ringlets of the chignon, and here and there in front 


the unhappy victims being literally roasted alive. On the ; tufts of berries wege studded, Her majesty seldom wears a 
Ohio river, two steamboats came into collision, with a simi- ; ¢dd-dress without precious stones being introduced in some 


lar awfal result. In neither case would there ‘lave been } ! 





art of it. Sometimes there are diamond stars, sometimes 
di d leaves, and sometimes agrafes of either rubies or 





much, if any loss of life, but for the p of petroleum. | 
Now do not let us be misunderstood. We are not advocating} 
the exclusion of this highly inflammable material altogether 
from steamboats and railroads, But we would have its 
transportation properly regulated. “Petroleum is too dan- 
gerous ever to be carried on passenger trains, or on steam- 
boats devoted to passenger travel, The law ought to pro-) 
tect human life better than that: and we hope public eenti- 
ment will soon compel our legislators to see that it does. > 
In such a matter as this, women might properly lead. } 
For who is the principal sufferer by these frightful disas- > 
ters? The sufferer is the wife who is widdwéd, the mother ; 
who is left with orphans to support. Even at the time oi). 
the accident itself, it is woman who is most helpless; and } 
this from the very character of her organization as well as ; 
from her social surroundings. On that awful night, in the } 


Ohio, men were saved, while women were hg lost. 
In every aspect, therefore, it is the duty of woman to pio- > 


neer in this movement. She can influence herd , suns, : 


brothers, and acquaintances; she can appéal'to Legisla- 
tures; many also can wield eloquent pens. Tt ia mistake 
to suppose that woman can do but little in emergencleslike 


this. As civilization advances, her influence widens and } 


deepens. She is a power in the United States, ven if she is 
one nowhere else ; but she is a power every where y more 
of a power where communities are most free. If the wives, 
and mothers, and daughters of America would take up this: 
one reform, every Legislature, in less than a year, would be 
on their side. : 





For Batt-Dresses, tulle of the fashionabié elaret color, 
delicately embroidered with straw, and trimmed with straw ? 
fringe, (the strands of which»:are as fine as silk,) is, mueh 3 
used, Jt is worn oyer satin of the same color. Straw is: 
again in vogue for trimming silk dinner-dresses that are 
made with high, square-cut bodices. The straw is worked ; 
on net, and either blue or black seed-beads are used for ‘ 
filling in the spaces. The blue beads look exceedingly well ; 
they are sometimes clustered together as stars, and have all 
the effect of turquoises, 


Biack 814k MaNtigs are now made which have no other 
ornaments but the buttons. Bit these buttons are truly 
marvels of jewelry ; they are of black enamel, with a pattern 
in oxydized silver in relief—fleurs de lys, crowns, flowers, 
etc. Buttons of this style are also put on dresses. The 
ear-rings, brooch, sleeve-links, and buckle for the waistband, 
are worn to correspond. withithe set of buttons. 

Crus Sunscripens, by ‘one dollar, can haye the 
“Star of Bethlehem” sent to them, postage paid. We make 
this offer in answer to numerous applications, 





Tr 18 Never too Late to subscribe fot this Magazine. Back } 
numbers “ee January, inclusive, can always be supplied. > 


emeralds, During the imperial sojourn at Compiegne, lately, 
her majesty wore seyeral head-dresses, in which either gold 
or silvebraid has been introduced. Many of the lady guests 
have imitated the style; consequently gold and silver braids 
are the fashion, and not an unbecoming one either. The 
braids are of peculiar make—very wide and yery brilliant. 


} They are made up into knots and bows, which are studded 


about the head, and occasionally they form a part of the 
head-dresses that are Composed of velvet and flowers. A 
correspondent, at Paris, writes: “I have seen a very charm- 


‘ng head-dresg in this latter style—it consisted of light-blue 


velvet, small black grapes, dark leaves, and gold braid. At 
the back the gold braid formed spirales, which were in- 
tended to intermingle with the curls. It was destined to 
be worn by a brune. At the same milliner’s I saw two of 
these novel head-dresses destined for a blonde. One was a 
‘Chaplet of forget-me-nots, with silver braid twisted in and 
out among the flowers; the other was a wreath of small 
vine-leaves, made of green velvet.and silver tendrils, large 
Dunches of grapes, imitated in dead silver, and double sprays 
of. green veltet leaves.” 


‘Wuen Cur Frowrns have faded, either by being worn a 
whole evening in one's dress, or as a bouquet, by cutting 
half an incl from the end of the stem in the morning, and 
putting the freshly-trimmed stalks instantly into quite 
boiling water, the petals may be seen to come smooth and 
resume their beauty, often in a few minutes. Colored 
flowers, carnations, azaleas, roses, and geraniums, may te 
treated in this. way. White flowers turn yellow. The 
thickest textured flowers come up the best, although azaleas 
revive wonderfully, Another yery: good mode of renovating 
cut-flowers is to place them in water under a glass shade. 
For keeping flowers in water, finely-powdered charcoal, in 
which the stalks can be stuck at the bottom of the vase, is 
excellent; it preserves them surprisingly, and renders the 
water free from any obnoxicus qualities. 

APPLY TO THE ADVERTISERS, and not to us, for articles 
advertised in this Magazine. We undertake neither to 
guarantee the articles advertised, nor to act as agents for 
them, but merely to present their claims, on the showing 
‘of their proprietors, to.the patronage of thie ‘public. 41! 
inquiries must be sent direct to the advertisers. 
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Buack Snx Dresses, embroidered with dead gold. are 
worn in Paris. This gold is the real twist from India, 
not used profusely, but in @ small ¢ Aastefully 
arranged on the wide sash ends, on front and back of 
the bodice, and on the cuffs and epaulets. _ 


Tue Couorsp Fasnron-PLares of this is uni- 
versally conceded, have no rivals. Look at # this 
uumber, and ‘also at the February one! ad 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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climes tess ak Ware be Diente Wii lacie toe 
rest ef the club, When enough names have thns been added 
to make a second club, the sender will be entitled to a 


eee Mr errr 


might be; but its English is good, its matter excellent, and 
the criticisms generally very superior. About eighty 





second pr , OF pr ms, as the case may be. Thus, 
for five subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, and also 

a “Star of Bethlehem,” as premiums. Now the person 
iotihis us such a club, may add subscribers at $1.60 each, at 
any time during the year, and when enough have been sent 
to make five additional ones, then the sender will be enti- 
tled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of our pre- 
mium engravings. And so of all our clubs. But club sub- 
scribers must invariably begin with the January number. 

Emprormery on Tickine is the newest thing. We gave 
some patterns in this work last year. It is either worked 
in stripes or covering the ground-work wi small flowers, 
Sometimes there is a line of fi it idered on one 
of the stripes of the ticking; but whim the pattern of the 
ticking itself represent flowers, then flowers are worked all 
over the ground-work, and geometrical designs are not used. 
This kind of work has been popular in England for some 
time past. It is very elegant, besides being most useful for 
covering the furniture of a sitting-room in a country-house. 
We have seen it arranged as table-cloths, for vallances for a 
chimney-piece, for curtain-bands, etc. 

Lone Groves, which cover a part of the arm, and a brace- 
let on the glove, are quite the fushion. Bracelets are also 
worn on the upper part of the arm, leaving the wrist free. 
We think this latter quite an improvement. The joining 
on of the arm to the hand is certainly the part which it 
would be best to show; while on the contrary, the bracclet 
on the upper arm sets off to advantage the shape of the 
whole. It is thus, indeed, that it was worn by Athenian 
and Roman ladies; and we are very fond, now-a-days, of 
taking our fashions from those queens of the ancient world. 

—_ ‘ 








Breton Emprormery, in which we have given so many de- 
signs, continues the rage in Paris. The favorite ground- 
work is either black, purple, or crimson cashmere. Em- 





broidery on leather, or rather kid, is also a very popular 
work. Metternich green ix the fashionable color for the ; 
leather; it is bright and cheerful-looking. Purses and bags 
are all the style in this peculiar shade, which has quite 
superseded the dark-red, which every one affected for purse, 
pocket-book, and bag last year, 





For Two Doutars AND A HALF we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for one year, and also a “Star of Bethlehem.” } 
t § 

We make this statemant in answer to numerous inquiries. Mrs. Southworth’s' great merit, as a story-teller, indeed, is 
‘ the briskness of her incidents. She never fails to arouse 


and keep alive the curiosity and attention of the reader. 


ContrrsvTors must keep cop‘es of articles they wish to } 
preserve. We really cannot be responsible for manuscripts $ 
sent to us, 

‘ 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sketches Abroad With Pen and Pencil. By Felix 0. C. 
Darley. 1 vol. 12 mo, New York: Hurd & Houghton.— 
We remember Darley when he made some of his first essays 
in designing. Among other efforts, we recall his illustra- 
tions of “Neal’s Charcoal Sketches,” which, at that time, 

| Were the very best of their kind which had been done by 
‘ny American artist. Since then, Darley has steadily im- 
Proved; his drawing, his composition, everything has ad- 
vanced. Ilis illustrations of Dr. Judd's remarkable novel, 
“Margaret,” are in the noblest style, and entitle him to 
tank among the very best designers here or in England. 
The present volume is a reeord of travel in Europe, and is 
full of descriptions of art and scenery abroad. Originally 
Written in the shape of letters to friends at home, the bdok 
is not, perhaps, as finished in a literary point of view as it 





ketches, many of them full- , embellish and explain 
the text, and add greatly to the value of the book. The 
volume is beautifully printed. 


The Ol@ World in its New Face. By Henry W. Bellows. 
2nd vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers —We have 
here the second and concluding volume of the Rev. Dr. 
Bellows’ European travel; the first volume of which we 
noticed, with praise, a few' months ago. Having lately been 
over much the same route of travel ourselves, we can testify 
to the fidelity of the descriptions, and the general accura~y 
of the judgments on men and things. The book is full of 
an individuality, which, while it sometimes challenges one’s 
own special tastes and opinions, nevertheless adds greatly 
to the flavor of the volumes. 


Great Britain. By Charles Wentworth Wilke. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper ¢ Brothers.—This is a narrative 
of travel, during 1866 and 1867, in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, India, and other parts of the globe which have 
heen colonized by Great Britain. The author calls it a 
record of travel in English-speaking countries. It is written 
with unusual candor and fairness; but the best parts of it 
are those which relate to Australia and India. Maps and 
illustrations elucidate the text. 


Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teachings. By Lyman 
Abbott. 1 vol., crown 8 vo. New York: Harper d: Brothers.— 
A popularly written life of Christ. It is addressed, in con- 
sequence, rather to the heart and imagination, than to the 
critical judgment of the reader. The narrative is illustrated 
by references to the manners, customs, religions beliefs, and 
political institutions of the times. The volume is very 
handsomely printed, and is illustrated with designs by Dore, 
De la Roche, Fenn, and others, 


Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin 
Luther. 1 rol.,12mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—This is a 
yolume, of selections from the writings of Luther, princi- 
pally from his letters and the Tischreden, The articles have 
been translated afresh from the German or Latin, in which 
they were first written. The compiler is the author of the 
“Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” The volume 
is beautifully printed. 

Fair Play. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 
12 mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is the 
novel which the author contends was copied by Charles 
Reade, in “Foul Play,” to an extent to warrant the charge of 
plagarism. The story is full of rapid and exciting interest. 


Words of Hope. 1 vol., small4to. Boston: Lee d Shepard — 
This is by the compiler of “Golden Truths.” It has for its 
motto, “that ye sorow not, even as others which have no 
hope.” The beok will carry consolation to many a strichen 
heart. “God Chasteneth in Love,” “The Fruit of Sorrow,” 
“Children in Heaven,” and “The Eternal Home,” are the 
titles of some of the chapters. The volume is vory beauti- 
fully printed. 

Nature's Nobleman, By the author of “ Rachel's Secret.” 
1 vol.,8 v0, New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very interest- 
ing novel, full of good character-drawing, and not without 
many charming bits of descriptive writing. 

Gloverson and His Silent Partners, By Ralph Keeler. 
1 vol. 12 mo, Boston: Lee d Shepard.—A very pleasautly 
told story, by a comparatively new writer. Some of the 
scenes are quite graphic. 

Charlie Bell, By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 1. vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Another of the popular ceries, 
“Elm Island Stories.” We commend it to yeung people, 
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Tag American Tea Compayy.—The Sunday Dispatch (New 
York) suys:—“The Japan and Oolong Teas, which are being 
sold by the Great American Tea Company, at Nos, 31 and 
33 Vesey street, have received the unqualified approval of 
our citizens whe drain the ‘cup which cheers but not ine- 
briates.’. As the Company purchases its teas direct from 
the Asiatic factors, without paying a profit to middlemen, it 
can afford to sell the genuine, unadulterated article cheaper 
than other dealers do drugged and doctored trash. To buy 
cheaply and surely, go to Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey street.” For 
farther particulars, however, see the adyertisement on the 
cover of this Magazine, 

Taz Worxs or Dickrexs.—The Philadelphia City Item 
says: “It would not be inappropriate here to mention that 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., publish 


Dickens’ Complete Illustrated Works in twenty-three dif-, 


ferent editions. Among thé best and cheapest editions pub- 
‘lished in the world. In fact, ‘Petersons’ Editions’ are the 
only uniform ones published, containing all the original 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, Browne, Maclise, 
Marcus Stone, McLenan, and other noted artists. The Tilus- 
trated Edition contains near six hundred illustrations, bound 
iu every conceivable style, from the plain cover volume 
the gorgeous full-bound calf volume.” _ , 

Tar Besr Docror.—A lady writes as follows to Wheeler & 
Wilson: 

This is to certify that I bought a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing-Machine, March 7th, 1859, and it has been used with 
entire satisfaction by my daughter, who was afflicted with 
spine disease, It proved the best doctor I ever employed, 
for she not only regained her health, but has earned a living 
with it for herself and me ever since. .Mrs, M, B, Bait. 

New York, Nov. 29, 1868, 

ADVERTISEMENTS, not itable in ch ter, inserted on 
the cover of this periodical at reasonable rates. “ Peterson’s 
Magazine” is the most valuable vehicle in the United States 
for advertising many things, for it has a larger circulation 





you in a way of having flowers all the year round without 
any such danger either to your purse or your temper. 

The wide borders and beds of perennials were, then, the 
old idea, lighted up with annuals for summer gayety. There 
is another idea, consisting of beds cut out of green turf, and 
having each bed filled with one, two, or at most with three 
sorts of plants: This is a very good arrangement, and we 
highly recommend it. And a third idea is that of filling 
beds with plants risen under glass, and made to flower all 
at once—the bedding-out idea. 

We need not speak of any other plans ; these three will do 
for our purpose. 

We shall suppose that you have a garden in which a part 
of the space is turf, with beds cut out in it; where wide 
flower-borders are backed by shrubs, and in front of which, 
perhaps, runs @ gravel-walk. We shall also suppose that 
you have a piece of wail, and, somewhere, @ rough bank 
which it is very difficult to keep tidy, and a corner where 
nothing grows, and the sun never comes. Some, or all of 
these things, we think we shall be sure to find in your gar- 
den. Then your requirements are flowers, beauty, and neat- 
ness; and your difficulties are that you have no regular gar- 
dener—often a great happiness, by-the-by—and that you 
havé other things to do with your silver and gold than to 
spend them in “bedding plants.” ‘You do, of course, spend 
time and thought, and a certain quantity of labor, on your 
ground; and your desire is to get, under those conditions, 
the brightest possible result. We hope to help you. Let 
us first lecture on your wide border backed by shrubs. 

Your shrubs must be hardy. We are not going to advise 
you to make your garden a battle-cround against nature, 
nor even a tolerably ful hospital. It is time, feeling, 
and money wasted to go upon that plan. What you want 
is a happy sticcess. Choose, then, hardy shrubs, whose times 
of flowering belong to different seasons of the year. You 
mhust have among them a proper quantity of evergreens; 
and the most successful of ‘these wide banks of shrubs be- 
hind and flowers infront are*made high at the back, both by 
making the ground rise, and by there planting the highest- 
growing shrubs, and so increasing the effect. 1 ut, be sure 
to ber in planting not to plant close. Endure the 








than any other lady's book, and goes to every town, village 
and cross-roads in the Nation. For terms, etc., address the 
publisher, Pzrerson’s Macazrne, 306 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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distress of a rather thin distribution of shrabs for a year or 
two; though really you may get rid of this discomfort by 
planting some of the gay double-flowering furze, which you 
will not grieve to cut away, or some of the many beautiful 
reeds, which are so exquisitely graceful, and can be safely 
transplanted when you want their space. 

Having planted on the higher part of your bank such 
evergreens as like exposure, sprinkle your remaining space 


opinion once, and it was very cleverly advocated, that mere } with those of a lesser growth toward the middle, and put 
labor would improve the soil without any addition. The ‘ the dwarf sorts at the front, leaving a border immediately 
idea was that industrious digging between growing crops, } before them for flowers. 


aud when they were out of the ground, would let in sun, 


Plant but few. The mischief done by crowding is not to 


air, and rain, and that with them would come all that the } be got over; free air is necessary to success. 


earth needed, and that earth, pulverized and subjected to 
the action of such agents, would be suited to a succession of 
crops, the refuse only of those crops being given to the soil, 
There is much practical wisdom in this when applied to the 
garden, where, with proper regard to the roots of the plants, 
the soil, as a general rule, can hardly be moved too much. 
Let us look at a garden under two or three aspects. There 
is the old idea of a garden—one which, I am happy to say, 
is less scouted than it used to be—the garden formed by 
beds of-herbaceous plants, before so many “ bedding plants” 
were thought of, with flowering annuals to make variety 
in summer. In such gardens there was never any barren 
ground nor hungry nakedness through all the winter and 
spring, in order that our eyes might be dazzled in August 
and September. These short glories are always bought very 
dear. We recommend you not to be too ambitious of them. 
Time, patience, and money, to a great amount, must be ex- 
pended on these glittering shows, and our object is to put 


¢ 





Plant also the colored-leaved trees and skrubs, such as the 
copper-beech ; red-maple; variegated, liquid-amber, 80 ex- 
quisitely orange and purple toward the end of the year; 
quercns, (oak,) which is scarlet in autumn; and the sumach 
cotinus, which, at the close of the season, actually blazes 
with crimson. 

We are supposing you to be planting some large space, to 
be séen from your windows, on which you do not wish to 
expend ‘much labor, but from which you wish to obtain 
eolor, foliage, flowers, and berries, as far as can be, without 
ceasing. 

Remember, among your large evergreens, all the varieties 
of holly and laurustinus; then the aucuba, covered with 
very large scarlet berries, lately got from Japan, with other 
varieties of this exquisite hardy evergreen. Plant also the 
mhowberry, very gay, though leafless, in winter; the varie- 
gated, scarlet-berried elder, which are among our first 
friends in the spring, as welcome as the good-tempered 
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weigilia, which flowers in May, the Andromeda in February, 
the Japanese quince in April and the Forsythea in April. 
The immense increase in the number of our ornamental 
shrabs and trees of late years enables the careful planter to 
get color all the year round. It is a result well worth con- 
sideration. And such things as have been named begin to 
be beautiful directly. We have not to wait years for them 


open wagon, and slept in tents at night. After three days’ 
exposure to this open air she manifestly improved, and, 
though frequently exposed in the evening, took no cold. 
The continuance of this mode of life restored her health, 
and so strengthened her constitution, that in two months 
she could sleep with impunity while the air was blowing 
freely across her. Many similar, and even more remarkable 





to flower and fruit; they are never more | tiful than 
when they are in their first youth, and the second year 
after piut.ting they will be a gratification to the eye and 
taste, though they will not have attained to perfection of 
size or abundance of foliage. 

Of course, old decidnous friends are not to be forgotten ; 
the beautiful lilacs, laburnums, acacias, flowering pea-h and 
cherry- trees, syringas, jasmine, brooms; hibiscus, guelder 
rose, spirea, and deutzia; but so great have been the im- 
provements in old friends by importation and cultivation, 
that even among them we must pick and choose. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 

Argest oF ConsumpTion.—There is no malady which 
canses so lurge a mortality as consumption. Statistics 
show that, throughout the civilized world, ‘an average of 
one death in six, every six in the lists of mortality, may be 
attributed to its agency. Though our own city shows a} 
emaller average from this scourge, yet it is computed that 
even here it is the cause of one death im every seven or 
eight. It was formerly idered an i disease, 
and was often left hopelessly to run its fatal course wn- 
checked ; but modern investigation and science have proved 
that the tubercular deposit, to which all its dread results 
may be traced, will frequently diminish under suitabie 
treatment. This is further proved ‘by post mortem exami- 
nations, where death has occurred from other causes, in 
which the lungs, scarred and puckered, attested the healthy 
closing of two and even three large tubercular cavities. Few 
are aware how much the prevention and even cure of this 
dread disease depends upon their own efforts. An eminent 
American plrysician has recently declared that, with proper 
precautions, by any one now in health, consumption will 
be well nigh an impossibility, even thongh hereditary in- 
fluences may predispose him to it; and that even those who 
are already under its grasp may have hope of arresting its ; 
ravages. The plain and simple principle which, in this case, 
is the essence of all-wise treatment, is to raise the physical ) 
system to the highest possible vigor. In company with this 








one of the best curatives and preventives is to expand and 
strengthen the lungs themselves by deep inspirations or } 
breathing in of pure air. These inspirations should be made ; 
as slowly as possible through a small tube, or with the } 
mouth nearly closed, and with the shoulders thrown back } 3 
and downward. When the lungs or chest are filled, the } 
air should be as slowly and gradually breathed out. By 
continual practice it will be found easy to take long and 
deep inspirations, and the chest itself will become perma- 
nently expanded, so as to give the lungs fuller play. Where 
strength has begun to decline, of course, the efforts must 
be proportionably milder. As the air at first enters the 
lower part of the lungs, it only fills the apex after a long 
and sustained effort; and hence the necessity of making the 
inspiration as slow as possible, Six times a day in the open 
air is not too much for this exercise. Indeed, the great ad- 
vantage of mild or dry climates to eonsumptives is the pos- 
sibility of passing so much of the time out-of-doors. Mauch ’ 
is justly said of the pure and bracing air of Minnesota; but 
those who go there for Inng disease should remember that ; 
only as they breathe the pure outside air habitually can it ; 
prove beneficial. A lady with tubercular deposits and severe ; 
cough, went there some time since, anda month spent in the 
ordinary way brought her no improvement. She then joined 
a camping party of ladies and goutlemen, who started in an ’ 


in took place among the young men of our army in 
the late war, many of whom enlisted against the advice of 
their friends, and returned with greatly improved physical 
constitutions. The exercise thus induced is most essential 
to the desired end. 

Abundance of nutritivas and whol e food, i 
fatty articles, is essential in the arrest stemsumnpitons, Most 
of those who have such tendencies reject fat ment; but its 
place may be supplied with butter, milk, or cream. ke 
striction in diet in these ¢ases is highly injurious. The 
dress is also a matter bearing strongly on the health of the 
lungs. Woolen fabrics worn next the skin, and warm cover- 
ing for the extreniities, are all important. So, also, in the 
shape of the garment, which should allow full play to the 
muscles, Relief from care and anxiety, as far as it can be 
secured, is important; but even where this is impossible, 
attention to the other requisites, so simple as to be within 
the power of every intelligent person, will, in many cases 
prevent, and in most incipient cases arrest, the progress of 
this most distressing malady. 


— 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


ae Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

Wes offer some more of Baron Brisse’s receipts, finding 
those which we have before given so very popular. 

Chuck-ribs of Beef with Vegetables—There is hardly a 
greater error, for modest households, than preferring the 
best pieces of inferior animals to the cheap bits of excellent 
beeves, calves, or sheep. Any one who can and will follow 
my prescription to-day, will be abundantly convinced of 
this. Try to buy the chuck-ribs of a fine beef, and prepare 
as follows: Chack-ribs and vegetables; divide the piece of 
beef, if too large. Place the whole in a pot or earthen jar, 
surrounded and covered with course salt; cover the pot, and 
leave it for five or six days. To cook, relieve it of the salt, 
when slightly in soft water and set it to cook in a large 
kettle or earthenware pot, without too much water; when 
the foam has risen, season with a little onion stuck over 
with cloves, and with a bayleaf; let it boil an hour, then 
stir in plenty of (blanched) cabbage, carrots, turnips, pota- 
toes, etc., and allow them ‘to cook gently until done. At 
the time of serving, make a butter-sauce without browning 
it too much, mixing it with the remains of the water in 
which the beef and vegetables were cooked; season with 
salt and peppery if necessary, let it simmer down, and serve 
in a large dish, the vegetables beneath, the meat upon them, 
a part of the sauce poured over, and the rest in a boat. 

Dutch Style of Serving Cod-Pish—Presh.—After having 
cleaned the fish, or a portion of it, wash, tie, and cover it 
with coarse salt, and let it pickle some hours. To cook, 
take it from the brine, place the fish in s sauce-pan ; pour on 
enough boiling water to cover it, and leave it on the fire 
until the water bubbiés, without fairly boiling. When the 
scum has risen, draw the sauce-pan to a corner of the range 
and leave it at least an hour, taking care to keep it at a 
uniform degree of heat. During this time take out a part 
of the water and boil in it some potatoes, To serve, drain 
off the fish, place it in a dish on a napkin, surround it with 
the potatoes deprived of their skin, and present it along 
with a beat of butter just melted over hot ashes an/ slightly 
salted. The leavings of the cod may be heated ap with 
crumbs, or eaten cold with sauce mayonnaise. 
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Tripe a la Mode de Caen—Take three and a half pounds 
of tripe, composed of the flap, honey-comb, and tripe proper, 
half a beef’sfoot, and upon no pretext admit any liver, 
heart, or sweetbread. Wash all in warm water until per- 
fectly clean; then, an indispensable matter; freshen it in 
water as cold as possible; take it out, cut it in pieces of half 
an inch square, and dispose them in an earthen pot, which 
has been used several times, in the following order: in the 
bottom put the pieces of beef or calf's-foot, pile above it one 
half of the tripe, upon that eight or ten middle-sized onions, 
then the rest of the tripe, and above it a layer of eight or 
ten onions, all covered entirely with thick slices of fat pork. 
The pot being thus prepared, make a gravy, slightly browned 
with half a pound of butter, and the necessary flour, moisten 
it with water, and at the first boil pour it into the pot and 
add simpie water until it is all covered; season with salt and 
pepper, pot-herbs, aud from ten to fifteen juniper-berries, 
which give to tripe a delicate perfume. Tripe should be 
eaten as it comes from the fire; it is spoiled by being warmed 
up. The best way is to serve it, at table, in the vessel in 
which it was cooked. 

Dish Made of the Trimmings of Poultry.~A real feast 
may be made ont of the neck, wings, legs, gizzard, and 
other leavings of poultry, that is, if nothing is omitted from 
the following receipt: Slightly fry the fragments in butter 
until they are of a light mahogany color: then dredge them 
with flour and stir them with a moistening, half water and 
half soup-stuck, together with a small wineglass of brandy, 
and let them go on cooking. Fry in butter in a sauce-pan 
bacon cut into small equeres, take up the bacep and replace 
it by ornamental figures of turnips and carrots, three-quar- 
ters cooked, and a sliced onion; let them brown, and then 
take the pan from the fire. When thé fragments of poultry 
shall have cooked by a slow fire for half an hour, add the 
bacon, the carrots, and a bunch of aromatic pot-herbs; then, 
half an hour before serving, add the turnips, small sausages, 
and a few large chestnuts, roasted and shelled; skim and 
serve. By using the sausages as allies, you make the trim- 
mings of one turkey serve for a dinner for several. 

Podrilia a la Creole—Put some nice red, French beans to 
soak in some warm water the evening before they are 
wanted; then drain the beans, and put. them in a sauce-pan 
over the fire, with enough water to cook the sauce thoronghly, 
however long it may take; add a piece of fat pork, cut in 
dice; season with pepper and pot-herbe, and let it cvok. 
During this time blanche and soften some rice in hot water ; 
stir in some lard; season with salt and pepper, then form 
a border of it all around a dish; and pour the beans in the 
middle, well cooked, and without the pot-herbse. There, 
really, you have a homely, substantial dish, which eats well, 
and costs almost nothing, and comes in capitally after some 
little ragout or hash, 

Clams a la Vallori.—Mix over the fire some butter ina 
little flour; moisten with water, season with salt and pep- 
per; add sonic slices of onions, one or two heads of cloves, 
some shreds of mushrooms, and a bunch of pot-herbs; let it 
stew, then pass through a fine colander, thicken with yolks 
of eggs mixed with cream and a lump of butter, and take 
this sauce from the fire when sufficiently thick. Open the 
clams, take them from. their shells and dry on a linen cloth; 
then dip them, one after another, in the warm sauce, and 
place them separately on a table. When the sauce becomes 
completely cold, dip them, one by one, into fine bread- 
crumbs, and fry them of a good color. Pile. them up, and 
serve with fried parsley, 

Garnish of Cabbage for Boiled Beef—Out the cabbage, 
wash it carefully, then cook it with salt in water. Drain 
the pieces, then press them between the hands to extract as 
much water as possible. Put them in a sauce-pan with drip- 
ping and a little lard; moisten with a few spoonfuls of soup, 
season With salt and pepper, and let them simmier in a cor- 
ner until wanted. 





Panned Veal or Mutton-Liver.—Cut the liver in little 
slices, with an equal quantity of finely-chopped onions; 
‘brown the onion over a slow fire in a little sauce-pan, with 
some butter; when thoroughly done, add a pinch of flour, 
stir, then’moisten with boiling water; soason with salt and 
pepper, and let the sauce absorb the flavor for some minutes, 
then set the sauce-pan in the corner of the range. Brown 
the pieces of liver with butter, in a frying-pan, season with 
salt and pepper; when done to a turn, stir in the cuntents 
of the sauce-pan; fry all together for an instant, thicken 
with the yolks of one or two eggs acidulated with vinegar, 
and serve. 

Soup of Dried Haricots.—Dry haricst or French beans, to 
make good soup, onght to have the water changed when 
about half cooked. It is only then that they should be 
seasoned with salt. When they are done, take out the por- 
tion destined for a separate dish, and only leave in those to 
be used for soup. Fill their place in the pot with boiling 
water, add salt, if needed, a peeled onion, a clove of garlic, 
and at last a good lump of butter. After boiling up several 
times, pour the soup on slices of bread. 

Haricots ala Bretonne—Chop an onion, fry it in a sauce- 
pan with butter; when the onion begins to brown, add a 
little flour; let it come to a good color, moisten with the 
above soup, let it cook thoroughly, season with pepper and 
salt, if required; add the cooked haricots, and after they 
have simmered twenty minutes, serve them. 

Potatoes a la Pelerine-—Cut slices of onion and brown 
them in butter, then mix in dices of potato boiled in water. 
When well stirred together, though without bruising, mois- 
ten with milk; allow to boil five or six minutes, and serve. 
A little powdered sugar will improve the dish to some tastes. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Oranges Filled with Jelly.—This is one of the fanciful 
dishes which make a pretty appearance on a supper-table, 
and are acceptable when much variety is desired. Take 
some very fine oranges, and with the point of a small knife 
cut from the top of each a round hele about the size of a 
shilling; then, with the small end of a tea or egg-spoon, 
empty them entirely, taking great care not to break the 
rinds. Throw these into cold water; and make jelly of the 
juice, which must be well pressed from the pulp, and strained 
as clear as possible. Color one half a fine rose-color with 
prepared cochineal, and leave the other very pale; when it 
is nearly ready, drain and wipe the orange-rinds, and fill 
them with alternate stripes of the two jellies; when they 
are perfectly cold, cut them in quarters, and dispose them 
tastefally in a dish, with a few light branches of myrtle be- 
tween them. Calf’s-foot or any other variety of jelly or 
blanc-manges, may be used at choice to fill the rinds; the 
colors, h , should contrast as much as possible. 

Toasted Cheese.—Cut a slice of bread about half an inch 
thick; pare off the crust, and toast it very slightly on one 
side, 80 as just to brown it without making it hard, or burn- 
ing it. Cut a slice of good, fat, mellow cheese, a quarter of 
an inch thick, not so big as the bread by half an inch 
on each side; pare off the rind, cut ont all the specks and 
rotten parts, and lay it on the toasted bread in a cheese- 
toaster; carefully watch it that it does not burn, and stir it 
with a spoon to prevent a pellicle forming on the surface. 
Have ready good mustard, pepper, and salt. If you observe 
the directions here given, the cheese will eat mellow, and 
will be uniformly done, and the bread crisp and soft, and 
will well deserve its ancient appellation of a “rare bit.” 

Omelette with Cheese—Beat six eggs very light; add two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, butter the size of a walnut, a little 
chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and two ounces of grated 
cheese. Beat all well together, and pour into a pan in which 
a small piece of butter.is melting; let it cook until a light 
brown, then fold it over and dish for thé table. Shake the 
pan while the omelette is cooking. 
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. Hardbrake, or Everton Toffee.—Into a brass skillet put a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter; a0 soon as it is melted } 
add ene pound of brown sugar; keep these stirred yery 
gently overa clear fire till a little of the mixture, dropped } 
into cold water, breaks between the teeth without sticking 
to them. When it has boiled to this point, it must be poured 
out immediately, or it will burn. The grated rind of a 
lemon added when the toffee is half done, improves it; or 
else a teaspoonful of powdered ginger, moistened with a 
little of the other ingredients, so soon as the sugar is dis- 
solved, and then stirred to the whole. If dropped upon a 
“buttered dish, the toffee can, when cold, be raised from it 
easily. Almonds can be mixed with it, if liked, during the 
process of stirring. 


Bread Sauce.—Cut in slices the crumb of a French roll, to } 3 


which add a few peppercorns, one whole onion. a little salt, 
and boiling milk enough to cover it: let it sxmmer gently } 
by the side of the fire till the bread soaks up tie miik; acla 
little thick cream, take out the onion, ana rub the whole 
through a sieve; make it very hot, and serve with game 
or fowls. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fic. .—Watxrne-Dress.—The skirt is of white and cur- 
rant-colored striped silk; the upper-skirt is of corn-colored 
foulard, trimmed with a quilling of currant-colored silk; 
the revers in front form a small cape. ; 

Fig. 11,—WAtktna-Dress or CLARET oR Bive Sitx.—The 
skirt is made with a deep ruffle headed by two paffings; > 
the casaque opens square in front, is trimmed with black ; 
lace, and looped up with ribbon. Black lace hat, with dark- 

ved flowers, 


Fig, 1m1.—Eveniw3-Dress or BLack SILK, with a black lace > 


over-dress, trimmed with -bands and rosettes of poppy- 
colored satin. Black satin shoes, with poppy-colored bows, 

Fic, 1v.—Waxking-Dress oF Mauve PopLix Anp Brack 
Siux.—The upper-skirt is short and puffed lengthwise; the 
sleeves are made to correspond. Small sailor hat of black 
velvet, trimmed with a mauve ribbon. 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress oF GREEN AND BLACK CHECKED S1LK.— 
The skirt is moderately long and without ornament, except 
the wide sash; body plain and opening in front; long, puffed } 
sleeves. 

Fic. 
is trimmed with two liJuc ruffles; the upper-skirt is trimmed 
with one ruffle, and looped up with a large lilac bow ; and 
the basque, which has a deep skirt, is looped up like the 
upper-skirt. Small, square cape, trimmed with a lilac ruffle, 
and lilac sash, 

Fro. vit.—CakriaGE-Dress,—The under-skirt is of green 
and white striped silk, with one deep bias flounce; the 
upper-skirt is of ordinary home length, trimmed with a 
plaiting of silk, andlooped high ypat the sides with a bow 
of silk. Large cape, trimmed with a deep ruffle of black lace 
and silk plaiting, and looped up in the back with a rosette. 

G@enenaL Remagxs—Our springs are so cold and fre- 
quently so wet, that the changes in costume are not made 
with the seasons. Even in Paris, the place of all others for 
variety and innovation, the dress-makers show nothing new 
till the warm weather tempts their customers to buy. 

That short dresses will be worn as much in the street as 
heretofore, there is no doubt; and, as we said in our Feb- 
Tuary number, the modes of making are innumerable. The 
fashions are so charming that it is not easy to criticize them- 
Nevertheless, we still see women who have the talent to 
destroy what is, god by excessive exaggeration ;/stich per- 
sons are evidenfly deserving of severe censure, 

To keep our readers from falling into extrayagancies, we 
will recommend them, for instance, to keep strict watch 
over their coiffures and tournures. Under the pretext that 
the fashionable bonnets require an immense mass of hair, 


Vi.—WALKING-DREss OF BLack S1LK.—The lower-skirt » 


ee ~~ 


some persons think) it very pretty to overload their heads 
with vast bundles of crispings ‘and cascadés of cufls of all 
size, which, seen from behinil, look sofiiewhat like the 
gigantic wigs of the times of Louis XIV.; but is there any- 
thing smarter or mors becoming than a renpounhle amount 
of light curls skillfully arranged in a simple coiffure? We 
may, therefore, conclude that the cultivation of taste is not 
80 easy a matter as might be imagined. 

The same reflection is equally applicable to all the varie- 
ties of aids to shape which have succeeded the defunct crino- 
line. That cogtumes and dresses must no Jonger fall straight 
as formerly a admitted; but between that point and the 

agancies which we so frequently see, there 
isa limit w which ought not to be passed ; and real ladies will 
scrupulously avoid following the example of many of their 
» 8@x, who, in their eagernessto be dressed in the very latest 
‘style, present the most gfotesque appearance that can be 
$ imagined, 
» A novel style of trimming was introduced at the French 
; court by the tamous Princess de Metternich, who is certainly 
‘ very original, if not always very elegant, in her costumes. 
On a white tulle dress, studded with gold stars, she wore 
two partridge wings at the top of the short sleeves. 

BonNeTS are as small as ever, and are quite high in front. 

MANTLES AND Sacques are of all varieties of shape; and but 
ene thing is imperative in the fashion, they must be made 
wide enough around the skirt or basque to admit of setting 
easily over the full tournure, which is now indispensable. 

Ix Heap-Dresses curls are now also added frequently, 
so that there is but little room left for other ornament. 
One large rose, placed far up on the head, is the most stylish 
thing. It ig-probable that gold and silver braid twisted 
through the hair will become fashionable, as it is a good 
3 deal worn by the French Empress, mingled with flowers. A 
§ late letter from: Paris describes a new and pretty style of 

head-dress. It eonsisted of an enormous rose placed in the 

center of the forehead; in the heart of the rose there was 
} either a single large diamond, or else a cluster of smaller 
} stones; some white lace, either point d’ Angleterre, Alengon, 
, or point a Vaiguille, commenced under the rose, formed a 
: small lappet at tho sides, was joined together again with a 

smaller rose placed almost in the center of the chignon, 
; and in = heart of this latter flower there also glittered a 
} di 8 the lace lappéts escape from this 
second rosé, and fall over the chignon; sometimes they 
; terminate there, and long curls form the head-dress at the 
+ back. The style is exceedingly pretty—a mere written de- 
} scription scarcely does it justice. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fra. .—Greu's Dress or Bive Porpiry.—The skirt is made 
a} with one ruffle at the bottom. The upper-skirt, which also 
answers for a coat, is trimmed with a blue fringe headed by 
a quilling of ribbon; this coat is made with a pannier at the 
back, caught up by a bow of ribbon. 

Fic. m.—Dress oF Gray CASHMERE For A Lirtir Grat.— 
The skirt is made very full and Iaid im deep plaits; it is 
bound on the bottom with crimson silk; the casaque has a 
small, square cape, with a hood at the back, and is turned 
back in front and faced with crimson silk; the cuffs, sash, 
lining of the hood, etc., are all of crimson silk. 

Fic. m.—Dress or Dove-Cotorep PorLin ror A LitTLe 
Guri.—The under-skirt is trimmed with two bands cut in 
s¢aliops and bound with blue; the upperskirt fs trimmed 
in the same manner and looped up slightly. The sash and 
waist correspond in trimming with the skirt. 

Fie. 1v.—Dress ror A Lirtiez Gireu.—The dress proper is 
of poppy-colored’ cashmere, made plain and trimmed with 
black velyet; the upper-skirt is of black silk looped up by 
two poppy-colored silk rosettes on the hips, with a small 
black silk cape over the high body. 
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